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Outstanding New... 
Australian Publications 


SCARLET FRONTIER 
by E. V. Timms 

The sixth book in this author's historical saga 
of Australian life. Set in Queensland, in the 
Mary River District, during the trials and terrors 
of 1854, the story of the three Leighton sisters, 
bound together by bonds of both love and hate, 
is told against an accurately portrayed historical 


background. 16/2 (post 7d.). 
RED CHIEF 
by Ion L. Idriess 


From the centuries-old history of the aboriginals 
comes this story of the legendary chief of the 
Gunn-e-darr tribe as it was told by the tribal 
story-tellers. Idriess has caught the whole spirit 
of the life and lore of the Australian aboriginal. 
**, . » One of the best and most exciting of his 
many books” (Sydney “Telegraph” review). 
14 pages of illustrations. 18/- (post 7d.). 


ADAM WITH ARROWS 
by Colin Simpson 

The author, in this vivid descripjtion of the 
notoriously hostile warrior tribe—the Kukukuku 
—presents a picture of New Guinea unequalled 
by any other writer, and which takes us behind 
the most primitive frontier left in the modern 
world, to see a people entirely untouched b 
civilization. Illustrated in colour and Secbent- 
white. 25/- (post 9d.). 


AUSTRALIAN LEGENDARY TALES 
by K., Langloh Parker 


These intimate, lively and poetic legends of the 
Australian aboriginals are selected by Henrietta 
Drake-Brockman from the collection first pub- 
lished by Mrs. Langloh Parker in 1895. The 
cream of the five volumes has been condensed 
into this delightful book. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Durack. 25/- (post 9d.). 


THE VIKIN GOF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND 
by Frank Clune and P. R. Stephensen 


*, .. Soldier, sailor, rich man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief’’—all these things was Jorgan Jorgan- 
sen, the nineteenth-century Dane whose exploits 
fill the pages of this book. The co-authors put 
enormous research into the telling of this com- 
pelling story that has all the attractions of travel, 
history, adventure and biography rolled into 
one. 25/- (post 9d.). 


FRIGATE BIRD 

by Captain P. G. Taylor 
Only one link was needed to finish the shite 
of air communication from continent to con- 
tinent. Captain Taylor provided that link when 
he made his pioneer 8,000-mile flight from 
Australia to Chile. This is the exciting record, 
packed with incident and drama, of his flight. 
Illustrated. 18/6 (post 7d.). 


THE MORTAL SIN OF FATHER GROSSARD 
by Eric Baume 

Sentiment and gaiety are finely blended in this 
sparkling story of an American in France. A 
vivacious tale of a middle-aged spinster who 
adopts the identity of a friend and finds herself 
in the midst of rollicking Gallic company in a 
French village. Complemented by the pen 
drawings of Bonar Dunlop. 13/6 (post 7d.). 


BEYOND THIS PLACE 
by A. J. Cronin 


A crime of passion, a crime of injustice, and 
the faith of a son in his father in the face of 
all opposition and disbelief . . . these ingredients, 
compounded with A. J. Cronin’ 8 uncanny s 

evoke such reviews as “most effectively and 
compellingly tells a rattling good story”, a“ +. 80 
exciting and satisfying a novel ...". 16/- 


(post 7d.). 


These are the books you will be asked to supply . . . and there are many 
more popular Australian titles available now at— 
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66-68 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, C.1 
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Periodical Accession Register—This is a register which takes the labour out of recording 
periodicals. All titles are visibly indexed. Up to ten years’ record can be entered on 


each card. 
Visible Card Holder (capacity 100 cards), 
£5/17/6 each. 
Periodical Accession Cards, 37/6 per 100. 


Shelf Label Holder—Label holders (steel, grey 
lacquered) with the plain turned-down edge 
are favoured by many librarians. Titles can be 
lettered directly on the metal in white ink or 
a label glued in position (as illustrated). Label 
holders with slot are also available. 


Label Holders, plain edge, 25/- dozen. 
Label Holders, slotted edge, 37/- dozen. 
Dewey Shelf Labels—We would be pleased to 


post to you a complete list of shelf labels 
available from stock. Shelf labels, 4/6 dozen. 
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Some books of special interest to Libraries 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
by J. Periam Danton 


The author, Dean of the School of Librarianship, University of California, discusses 
all aspects of education for librarianship: objectives, organization of schools, curriculum, 
selection and placement of students, methods of education where full-time schools do not 
exist, etc. AUSTRALIAN RETAIL PRICE $8. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY EXTENSION 
by Lionel R. McColvin 
Description and discussion of the organization, administration and technique of 
making public library services available to the greatest possible number of users, to 
special community groups and remote areas. The author is the City Librarian of West- 
minster, England. AUSTRALIAN RETAIL PRICE §S. 


ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
by Carl Thomsen, Edward Sydney and Miriam D. Tompkins 
The promotion and organization of the adult education activities of public libraries 
in Denmark, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. are fully described by three leaders 
in this field. Audio-visual techniques, discussion groups, use of radio, individual and 
group advisory services and contacts with educational bodies are among the subjects 
discussed. AUSTRALIAN RETAIL PRICE $5. 


LIBRARIES IN ADULT AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


by Cyril O. Houle 
The close relationship between library services—particularly those of public libraries 


—and other educational services for adults is shown in this report. 
AUSTRALIAN RETAIL PRICE 7s. 6d. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN LATIN AMERICA 
An analysis of the main problems to be solved in making public library services 
fully effective in Latin America. Included are chapters on the legal basis for public library 
development, provision of suitable reading material for adults with little formal education, 
services for workers, work with children and young people, and the professional training 
of librarians for community service. AUSTRALIAN RETAIL PRICE 7s. 6d. 


ACCESS TO BOOKS 
A short, easily readable account of Unesco’s activities with regard to the printed 
word: development of free public libraries; establishment of special bibliographies; 
breaking down of barriers to the free circulation of publications; Unesco Book Coupon 
Scheme ; exchange of publications, etc. AUSTRALIAN RETAIL PRICE Is, 3d. 
UNESCO books are available in Australia from all booksellers. 


Further details of these and other UNESCO publications (including complete catalogue) will 
gladly be sent freely on application to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AUSTRALIAN BRANCH - = 346-8 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 


MELBOURNE 
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Australian Bibliography and National Library Services 


By Tue Hon. J. A. Fercuson, 


A Trustee of the Public Library of N.S.W. and author of 
“Bibliography of Australia’. 


Bibliography in general has been defined 
as the art of the examination, collation and 
description of books, their enumeration and 
their arrangement in lists for purposes of 
information. In modern times this definition 
has been expanded to include the provision 
of useful notes about the author, the book 
itself and the circumstances in which it was 
written or indeed any information likely to 
be of use to the student. In this sense the 
term is used in this discussion, the word 
“Australian” being prefixed to indicate that 
the art is to be subordinated to, or adapted 
to, Australian material and conditions. 

The main purpose of any bibliography is 
the very practical one of pointing investi- 
gators, including students of history, litera- 
ture, sociology, science or technology, to the 
material and, if possible, the whole of the 
material, falling within the bounds set for 
the bibliography. Anyone contemplating 
work of a useful character in bibliography 
must consider carefully the limits he pro- 
poses to set to his endeavour, otherwise he 
will be overwhelmed by the colossal nature 
of his task. 

To the historian, for example, the work 
of the bibliographer can be a most impor- 
tant aid, and lead to the saving of an 
enormous amount of time and energy. In 
this connection let us consider for a 
moment the duty of the historian. It has 
been well said: “His work should be done 
objectively, impartially, and in the spirit of 
truth-seeking, that is the ideal of the 
scholarly world. There should be no cen- 
sorship of any paper or thought or word 
because an editor does not personally 
approve of it. The work should be free of 
partisan bias and should be carried on with- 
out racial, religious, or other prejudices. It 
should be meticulously accurate.” 


* An address given to the N.S.W. Branch of 
the Association, 8th October, 1953. 


The task of the historian is akin to that 
of a Judge formulating his judgment, a 
barrister advising a client or a doctor treat- 
ing a patient, in that each must reach con- 
clusions based on as complete a knowledge 
of the relevant facts as may be possible. In 
so far as each has failed to examine and 
collate relevant facts his conclusions must 
be suspect, and may prove unreliable and 
perhaps wholly erroneous. 


This aspect of the task of the historian, 
or indeed of any other person engaged in 
research, has been stressed because it is a 
basic principle that the student of any sub- 
ject should gather to himself all possible 
reliable and relevant information, sifting 
the wheat from the chaff, before pro- 
ceeding to the important function of 
determining what he believes to be the 
relevant facts touching the problem he is 
investigating and before formulating his 
conclusions or judgments. 


This thoroughness of research is well 
illustrated by Carlyle’s laborious study of 
the thousands of Thomason pamphlets in 
the British Museum, put aside daily by 
Thomason during the Civil War in England 
and the subsequent Protectorate, before he 
completed his “Oliver Cromwell”, or by his 
like research among the great store of con- 
temporary pamphlets, broadsides, prints and 
newspapers preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, in treating of the French Revo- 
lution. 


I have attempted to establish to you by 
these preliminary observations that the 
extent of the student’s research ensures the 
stability of his foundations and the sound- 
ness of his conclusions. Without this his 
structure, whatever it may be, is as a house 
built upon the sands. It is at this point that 
the researcher may find in the bibliographer 
and the librarian valuable allies, saving him 
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from laborious and time-wasting enquiry 
for relevant material and from the risk of 
leaving much of his field of research 
uncovered, 

With these few general remarks let us 
turn our attention to a consideration of the 
ways and means by which the existing 
sources for knowledge and opportunities 
for research in Australia may best be 
utilised and made available. Any sugges- 
tions made are entirely tentative and really 
as the basis of possible future discussion 
and consideration by this Association. 

We stand today at the opening of a new 
era in library service. Never were there 
more students anxious for assistance in 
their investigations, never were there more 
valuable collections available in public, semi- 
public, special, and private libraries, and 
never before had so much bibliographical 
work been accomplished both by public 
libraries’ staff and by private effort. For 
this reason I present the subject for your 
skilled consideration. 

In 1948 a Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning of the American Library Association 
was set up and, after a thorough survey of 
the needs of the United States, furnished a 
very valuable report (“A National Plan for 
Public Library Service’, Chicago, 1948). 
At p. 82 a summary is given of the con- 
clusions reached, part of which I quote. 

“A national program of action in the 
improvement of public library service can 
be achieved only by the joint efforts of 
federal, state and local governments. The 
final result should be a cooperative partner- 
ship in library development in which the 
Federal government shares responsibility 
with the states and local units.” 


The role which a Library Association 
such as ours may play in this scheme is 
emphasized in this Report: 

“It is obvious that the American Library 
Association, a membership organization, 
cannot itself assume the responsibility for 
nation-wide extension of public library 
service. It has neither the resources nor 


the governmental status for such a role. Its 
contributions, along with those of support- 
ing State Associations, will continue to be 
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those of planning, guiding, stimulating, and 
administering special grants for research 
and demonstrations.” 

I pass now to consider shortly these needs 
and principles in relation to the Australian 
scene, 

It must be recognized that any local 
planning for more extensive library service 
to be successful must be economical and 
practical and adopt as far as reasonably 
possible all existing machinery and past 
bibliographic effort. Too grandiose or too 
widely extended an effort or plan is doomed 
to failure. 

The conditions of our Commonwealth in 
this connection have changed considerably 
during the past twenty years. 


(a) New schools of higher and technical 
education in different parts of the country 
have been or are about to be established, 
becoming centres of study and research 
both on the part of the pupils and staff; 
and to some extent of the local inhabitants ; 


(b) new strategic centres for library 
extension work have been established 
widely over many parts of Australia as a 
result of Free Library movements ; 

(c) a large amount of bibliographical 
work has been accomplished, which can be 
adopted by the scheme and made a jumping- 
off point for future effort ; 


(d) the amount of material in public 
libraries, university college and other semi- 
public libraries and in special libraries and 
private collections throughout Australia has 
been greatly increased, giving opportunities 
of research much greater than previously 
available; (a notable treasure store about 
to be processed is the invaluable William 
Dixson Collection in the Public Library of 
New South Wales) ; 


(e) the demands from the Pacific Islands 
and the Near (to us) East for cultural and 
technical material and instruction are likely 
to be much greater than before the 2nd 
world war; and 


(f) aerial communication enables books 
or photostat or microfilm copies to be 
speedily conveyed from one point to 
another, and the general use of photostats 
and microfilms enables copies to be made 
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quickly and cheaply. The student far 
removed from reference libraries must be 
assisted as far as possible, 

All these points seem to me to have direct 
relation to the advancement of library 


service to the research worker near or far 
off. 


I propose now to deal in some detail with 
point (c) above (the bibliographical work 
already accomplished), indicating very 
briefly what part of the bibliographical field 
in Australia has been covered and what part 
remains to be covered, respectfully suggest- 
ing areas which might profitably be 
occupied by a limited Union Catalogue. 


When consideration was originally given 
by me to the compilation of a Bibliography 
of Australia I found a vast field of printed 
material calling for investigation and classi- 
fication. The first problem was to select 
the period to be covered. There was a very 
wide choice and the ever present danger of 
throwing one’s net too widely. 

The Bibliography of Australia (3 
volumes now published and the fourth 
printed and almost ready for publication) 
covers printed material relating to Australia 
from 1784, when the settlement at Botany 
Bay was first mooted, to 1850 inclusive, and 
will, it is hoped, be carried on to 1901 (the 
inauguration of the Commonwealth). 

Australian Literature by Dr. Morris 
Miller, of which a new edition edited by 
F. T. Macartney is now in the press, cover- 
ing Australian creative literature to 1950 
(December) ; Percival Serle’s Bibliography 
of Australian Verse, and Hornibrook’s 
recently published Bibliography of Queens- 
land Verse, enable the student to find out 
readily the books of creative literature or 
criticism published in Australia or those 
having Australian connection, published 
elsewhere. Then there are Pitt’s Catalogue 
of Scientific Periodicals in Australian 
Libraries; Miss Harry’s Index to Aus- 
tralian Serials; Professor Edward Ford’s 
Bibliography of Australian Medicine (in 
ms.); the Law Book Company’s Legal 
Bibliography; Mathew’s Bibliography of 
Australian Ornithology ; Musgrave’s 
Bibliography of Australian Entomology ; 
Taylor’s Pacific Bibliography; Hocken’s 
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Bibliography of New Zealand Literature ; 
Dr. Mackaness’s Bibliography of Henry 
Lawson, and the recently completed 
Bibliographies of Adam Lindsay Gordon 
and of Canberra, prepared in the National 
Library, Canberra. Politzer’s Bibliographies 
of German and French books touching 
Australia also merit mention. 

I do not put these forward as by any 
means a complete list of Australasian 
Bibliographies but as establishing the fact 
that an enormous amount of bibliographical 
work has already been accomplished. 

The co-operative bibliographical effort of 
the future which I visualise would 


(a) adopt and make readily available all 
these and many other sources of biblio- 
graphical information ; 

(6) extend these bibliographies on cards 
or by interleaving, and so keep them up to 
date when they are comprehensive and can 
be built on; 


(c) cover by further bibliographical 
effort the areas found to be omitted and of 
practical importance. 

For example, the National Library, Can- 
berra, has issued since 1936 lists of publica- 
tions received under copyright together 
with certain works by Australians or about 
Australia published abroad. It would be of 
great value if these lists were taken retro- 
spectively to the year 1901 (when the 
Bibliography of Australia will terminate) 
but perhaps excluding therefrom creative 
literature as covered by Dr. Morris Miller’s 
Australian Literature and the second 
edition of the same. There would thus be 
an unbroken record of imprints made in 
Australia or anywhere touching Australia 
from 1784 to date, a record of national 
literature possessed by few countries in the 
world. 

(d) add at the foot of each item in the 
particular Bibliography (unless perhaps the 
item is one readily obtainable in all libraries 
of substantial size) where a copy is located. 
This information is usually missing from 
published bibliographies though carefully 
attended to in some few cases. 

I have studied very carefully the reports 
of the regional conferences held under the 
auspices of this Association. These delibera- 
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tions seem to have reached the objective of 
covering Australia with a library service, 
which, like the Flying Doctor Service in its 
special sphere, will provide a Flying Infor- 
mation Service to distant readers. The 
success of this service is based upon 
co-operation, which, it is hoped, will 
manifest itself in various useful ways for 
the common advantage. In any such scheme 
there is no doubt that bibliography must 
play an important part. 

In order to make these points clear I 
would make two quotations from recent 
papers. 

The first is taken from Regional Library 
Service by Mr. E. Seymour Shaw (7th 
Conference, Melbourne, 1951, at p. 32). 

He says: “The advantages of the pooling 
of resources that will come with regionaliza- 
tion are, I think, quite plain. It will make 
possible the employment of more highly 
qualified and better trained staff, and the 
establishment of a regional reference collec- 
tion and services. It will help to overcome 
the present uneven distribution of service, 
and also the inability of smaller libraries to 
buy more than a small percentage of the 
range of informative books published, and 
at the same time it will help to avoid a great 
deal of uneconomic duplication of technical 
processes. At this stage in development, 
regionalization has the great advantage that 
it is both extension and consolidation. 

“The State must establish a bureau in 
each library region and station there a well 
qualified and experienced officer. Foun- 
dation gifts of books and supplementary 
bulk loans of books must be extended, 
highly efficient central reference services 
must be organized, central cataloguing ser- 
vices should be set up.. .” 

Mr. C. A. McCallum at the same con- 
ference (p. 80) stated: 

“Before too long, efforts should be made 
to have some form of union catalogue pre- 
pared, so that we may know what special 
books of reference are held in the various 
libraries of each State and where they are 
available. To do this completely would be 
a very large and expensive task, but even a 
start would be useful. I have already 


referred to the necessity for each library to 
mould its reference stock to its community 
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needs. It should not be too difficult for a 
general survey of the library picture in each 
State to be made to the extent that we may 
have on record that town A has a working 
collection of books on textile making, town 
B has a few, but quite good, books on flax 
growing, town C has some books on ball- 
bearing .manufacture, town D on iron 
founding. The titles of these should be 
recorded in a central spot, probably the 
State library. Inquiries would be channelled 
from that centre as required. . . . Another 
form of co-operation could be through the 
establishment and building up of ‘reference 
book pools’ either in certain regional centres 
or in the State Libraries in the capital cities. 
In the latter case this could be done in two 
ways: (1) by the enlargement of their 
lending stocks of the less-used reference 
books ; (2) by an increase in their reference 
staffs so that they could regularly and 
quickly handle any inquiries forwarded to 
them from suburban and country public 
libraries.” 

The Hunter, Valley Conference on 
Library Co-operation, held at Newcastle on 
the 5th and 6th November, 1952, reached 
recommendations on similar lines. 

I am convinced that the plan to be 
envisaged would have 

(a) the National Library, Canberra, at 
the apex ; the Public Libraries of each State 
would act as the main sources of supply of 
books, and of information and advice, and 
as the custodians of the Union Catalogue 
and the clearing house of information to be 
added to the Union Catalogue; 

(b) In each regional centre (a principal 
town preferably in an academic or indus- 
trial area) would be found a service sub- 
station of the main power house, the Public 
Library, to carry a large range of reference 
books, lend books, etc., answer questions, 
record on cards local holdings of important 
books, and transmit copies of cards record- 
ing local holdings to the central union card 
repository at the Public Library. 

The financial provision for a_ regional 
library scheme should be made from Com- 
monwealth and State funds. The main con- 
tributions which the bibliographer and 
librarian may make to such a scheme would 
include: 
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Announcement _ 


As a result of many 
requests from our customers 
we are again offering a 
select stock 
of general literature, fiction, 
drama, poetry, etcetera. 


CRAFTSMAN BOOKSHOP 


HOSKING PLACE (Off 86 Pitt Street), SYDNEY. BW 7318 


QUEENSLAND BOOK 
DEPOT The Bookshop of 


(Established 1872) Margareta Webber 


McEWAN HOUSE 
343 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 
MELBOURNE 


OVER 80 YEARS OF PERSONAL 
SERVICE TO BOOK BUYERS 


The wide experience 
gained during so many years Specialising in 
provides our customers GENERAL LITERATURE 


with a book service CHILD PsycHOLocy 
of which we are justly proud. 
Books FOR CHILDREN 


61-63 ADELAIDE STREET Telephone: MU 2418 
(opp. City Hall), BRISBANE 
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PRESERVE YOUR BOOKSTOCK 


Attractive Books are a Pleasure to Handle and 
Enhance Your Library Generally 


LIBRARY BOOKS EXPERTLY 
REBOUND 


Magazines and Journals Bound and Goldblocked 


T. H. WOODROW 


Walter Kuhle, Proprietor. 
488 VICTORIA STREET, NORTH MELBOURNE, N.1. FJ 3027. 
Rebinders to Public, School and Commercial Libraries throughout Australia. 


BOUND TO UES PLEASE 


E.F.G. ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN BOOKSHOP 


28 MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY 
BW 9807 


AND AMP LANE, OFF EDWARD 
STREET, BRISBANE 
B 1382 


CONTINENTAL 
BOOKSHOP 


300 LitrLe CoLuins STREET, 
MELBOURNE 


We specialise in. . . 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
FROM ALL OVER THE 


The Latest in... 


PHILOSOPHY, 
HISTORY WORLD 
English, American, German, 
LITER ° 
JUVENILE French, Italian, Spanish, etc. 
ARTS and CRAFTS 
FICTION 


Every enquiry and order is dealt with 
the very day we receive it. 


Also... 
GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, FICTION 
IN ALL LANGUAGES 


Daily dispatch interstate. 


We will indent for you any books 
that are not in stock. 


Will you let us have your name for 
our Mailing List? 


SEVENTH FLoorR 
Phone Central 4225, 4226 
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(a) Selecting the range of bibliographies 
and reference books which would be of 
practical service in the regional centre 
library ; 

(b) Adding to a Union Catalogue entries 
of copies of books, etc., held in libraries— 
public, special or even private within the 
region, with a note as to whether available 
for borrowing or deposit at the regional 
centre; and transmitting to the head Union 
Catalogue a card for every non-fiction book 
(within the subject area of the Union 
Catalogue) and all local information as to 
holdings, etc., collected ; 

(c) Compiling bibliographies in fields not 
already covered or adequately covered by 
existing bibliographies ; 

(d) Selecting fields in which _biblio- 
graphical work is of importance, and 
interesting those attending library schools, 
librarians and students in undertaking such 
work, 

Colonel Billings, organiser of the great 
Army Medical Library in the United States, 
gave a delightful explanation of his success. 
“T’ll let you into a secret”, he said, “there’s 
nothing really difficult if you only begin— 
some people contemplate a task until it 
looms so big, it seems impossible, but I just 
begin and it gets done somehow. There 
would be no coral islands if the first ‘bug’ 
sat down and began to wonder how the job 
was to be done.” 

In this spirit I would respectfully suggest 
that the Union Catalogue be immediately 
declared commenced in the National 
Library and each of the State Libraries ; 
that an officer be detailed in each library to 
file the cards and exchange copies, and 
promote the scheme generally, and that a 
general invitation be extended to all 
regional libraries to send in cards covering 
the holdings of material in their areas and 
indicating whether available for lending. 
An invitation should be extended to all 
persons in charge of books, or possessing 
private libraries within the selected areas to 
fill-in and send to the central library a 
standard card covering each item within the 
scheme. 

The librarian, historian or bibliographer 
is not likely to be called before the local 
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Legislature in recognition of his work, as 
the Rev. Thomas Prince the first historian 
of New England was in 1736. “The House” 
(Massachusetts) we are told, “suspended 
business while the Reverend Mr. Prince 
advanced and said ‘Mr. Speaker, I most 
humbly present to your Honour and this 
Honorable House the first volume of my 
Chronological History of New England, 
which, at no small expense and pains, I 
have composed and published for the 


99 


instruction and good of my country’. 

This extract expresses the reward of the 
faithful literary worker—‘“the instruction 
and good of his country”. 

A delightful sense of discovery, too, 
accompanies the work, akin to the thrill 
and joy of the hunter or explorer. 

If the bibliographer seizes upon and 
records “every book, pamphlet, or paper 
which has any tendency to enlighten our 
history”, he will make many highly interest- 
ing and curious discoveries—a rich reward 
in itself. 

[The lecturer concluded by referring to 
some striking cases within his own experi- 
ence of Australian references found in 
unlikely quarters. ] 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF 
LIBRARIANS 

Copies of a paper on In-service training 
of librarians read to the New South Wales 
Branch of the Special Libraries Section by 
Mr. C. E. Smith, Librarian in the New 
South Wales Education Department, may 
be obtained on application to the Honorary 
General Secretary. 


MUSIC LIBRARIES 


Two articles are published in this issue 
on music libraries, and we have news of 
the International Association of Music 
Libraries. The third International Congress 
of Music Libraries was held in 1951 and in 
1953 the Association became one of the five 
foundation members of the Liaison Com- 
mittee of International Organizations for 
Libraries, Archives and Documentation. 
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Music Libraries 


(A paper read to the Discussion Group of the Queensland Branch of the 
Library Association of Australia.) 


By JANE OAKLEY, B.A., 
University of Queensland Library. 


While working with the Westminster 
Public Libraries, I was lucky enough to 
work in the Music Library attached to the 
Central Lending Library. This gave me 
some practical experience in the field of 
library work in which I was most interested, 
though till then purely theoretically. Mr. 
McColvin is very interested in music, and 
brings his sound common-sense and 
thorough knowledge of librarianship to bear 
on the problems which the housing and 
lending of music set the librarian. 


LITERATURE 

There is not a great deal of literature on 
the subject, considering that music needs 
such different treatment from books. The 
two volumes of McColvin and Reeves’ 
“Music libraries” consist mainly of lists of 
music and musical literature suitable for 
libraries, with comparatively few pages 
about actually running a library. Articles 
appear from time to time in the professional 
journals, describing actual experiments and 
ideal situations. For gramophone record 
libraries, Overton’s book is up-to-date and 
inclusive, but there seems to be room for a 
complete text-book on music libraries in the 
fullest sense, i.e., including music, musical 
literature and gramophone records. 


History 

Just as the collections of books in royal 
courts and monasteries are thought of as 
the forerunners of our own libraries, so the 
stores of music kept in these centres of 
learning were the foundations of the great 
music libraries of the world today. The 
monks in the Middle Ages developed the 
symbols for conveying the tunes they used 
in the liturgy, and these have become the 
musical notation familiar to us. They 
wrote down their music to preserve it for 
the future. As the teaching centres of 


Europe grew out of the monastic foun- 
dations, the musical tradition was carried 
on, and universities such as Oxford and 
Cambridge early began keeping music which 
has grown into their collections of today, 
rich in treasures of manuscripts. The Fitz- 
william Museum Library at Cambridge, for 
instance, is famous for the Virginal Book of 
Elizabethan music which bears its name, 
and a part of the “Messiah” autograph. 


After the Reformation, the courts of 
Europe took the lead as keepers of musical 
knowledge, and some rulers were the 
patrons of full orchestras. As secular music 
developed, so the royal collections of music 
grew, and they formed the nuclei of some 
of the greatest national libraries of music, 
the British Museum, for example, and the 
library of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in Vienna. George II’s donation 
was the first outstanding contribution to 
the British Museum, and soon after Charles 
Burney (whose articles on music are still to 
be read in Groves’ Dictionary) bequeathed 
his music collection. One of the oldest 
songs in the English language, the 13th 
century round “Sumer is icumen in”, is in 
the British Museum. 


These national collections are carefully 
guarded, however, and the history of 
libraries which lend music begins much 
later. In England, Liverpool had a collec- 
tion of music in 1859, and other cities in 
the north followed, because of special local 
interest in music, or from the impetus of a 
benefaction of music. James Duff Brown, 
whose great hobby was music, was a 
pioneer in urging that public libraries 
should lend music as freely as books, and 
he published several pamphlets on music 
libraries. The acceptance of the provision 
of music as part of the public library’s duty 
dates from Brown’s efforts. 
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THE CoMPLETE Music LIBRARY 


The complete music library I have in 
mind could be a department of a university, 
college, or public library system, or the 
library of a conservatorium. In any case, it 
would be for both those who play musical 
instruments, and those who are interested 
in music, listen intelligently and enjoy 
reading about music and musicians. Before 
gramophones and radio made listening to 
music possible as a hobby, libraries were 
expected to provide for performers, mainly 
piano and vocal music. Now that orchestral 
music is listened to by so many people, at 
concerts and at home, scores for that music 
are wanted, and programme notes to give 
expert guidance in the art of listening. This 
minor revolution in musical appreciation has 
meant a considerable change in the stock 
which a music library is expected to pro- 
vide, and pocket scores are almost as much 
in demand as music for performance. In 
England, young people take pocket scores 
to concerts and read them as the orchestra 
plays. During the season of Promenade 
Concerts at the Albert Hall in London, 
students sit on the matting of the arena 
following their scores, and there are sellers 
who walk along the very long queues 
outside beforehand, calling “Scores for 
tonight’s concert — scores!” But without 
buying a score, you can borrow one from 
your public library and take it along. 


ACQUISITION 


There is a great body of music every 
library should aim to acquire, and new 
accessions will be mainly duplicates when 
the. recognized composers are well repre- 
sented, as the amount of brand-new com- 
positions published each is practically 
negligible. Selection should aim at giving 
the borrowers what they want and inducing 
them to take what they should have. An 
analogy might be drawn between the pro- 
vision of light music by the music library 
and light fiction by the public library, and 
the same principle is involved. 


Piano music is most used, and then vocal 
music—one must aim at a collection which 
includes songs for all types of voices, and 
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combinations of voices. Some libraries in 
England, for instance the West Riding 
County Library, have with the aid of the 
education authorities, collected sets of 
orchestral parts, and vocal scores for choral 
works, These are sent in sets of 10 to 
societies which want to borrow them for 
the season. Music for violin and the lower- 
pitched stringed instruments, chamber 
music for combinations of strings and 
occasionally woodwind instruments, and 
organ solos are necessary to round off the 
instrumental music collection. Vocal scores 
of operas, i.e., arranged for piano instead 
of orchestral accompaniment, are most 
useful to individual borrowers, and it is 
outside the scope of the ordinary public 
library to provide full orchestral sets and 
parts. A special music library, like the 
Henry Watson in Manchester, lends full 
sets of parts to orchestral and choral 
societies all over England, and a music 
college library would have to keep sets for 
the college orchestra. They need very 
careful checking when the loan is dis- 
charged, to see that every part is there. 


CATALOGUING 


This presents special problems because 
music is multi-lingual—titles can vary 
according to the composer’s whim or the 
place of publication. All editions of the 
same work must be brought together, and 
nearly all composers must be _ treated 
analagously to voluminous authors in the 
main library catalogue. Uniformity can be 
given to the entries by putting a distinctive 
title, eg., of an opera, in the original 
language, no matter how it is given on the 
music in hand; if necessary, in square 
brackets in front of the title as printed. 
The equivalent of “form headings”, such 
as Symphony, Sonata, can always be given 
in English. The Library of Congress Rules 
for descriptive cataloguing appear forbid- 
ding, but they are designed simply to bring 
together all versions of the same work. The 
numbers for symphonies, etc., come imme- 
diately after the “form heading”, followed 
by the key, the opus number, and any 
nickname given to the work by the com- 
poser or tradition. 


| 

| 
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CLASSIFICATION 


At Westminster, music is classified by 
the McColvin adaptation of the Dewey 780 
class, and after using it, the D.C. seems 
an indiscriminate jumble of scores and 
literature. Mr. McColvin puts all scores 
for performance first, vocal (solo, choral 
and operatic) and then instrumental (solo 
instruments and then combinations of 
instruments, working up to full orchestral 
scores). Musical literature follows, with 
biography of musicians arranged alpha- 
betically by biographee’s name at the end. 
From 2 practical point of view, this means 
that the quarto shelving needed for music 
can be kept in one place and used to best 
advantage, and octavo shelving can be kept 
for books. 


PROCESSING 


As music is expensive, and usually comes 
in paper covers, strong binding will save 
money in the long run; also modern music 
is only available as sheet music, which must 
be reinforced before it will stand up to 
wear. Uniform binding looks good with a 
different coloured cloth for works for each 
instrument. Lettering which will not fit on 
the narrow spines of slim volumes should 
be put as close to the spine as possible on 
the front cover, so that the music need only 
be pulled out a little way to see the title. 


Most music is quarto height, so needs 
shelving adjusted to that height. Instead 
of the regular adjustable shelving, narrow 
(18 inch) bays made deep enough to hold 
music comfortably are more convenient, 
and give more support to the thin volumes. 
These shelves can be made of wood, and 
painted to match the regular shelves, if steel 
shelves are used for the musical literature. 


LENDING 

When the music library is part of a 
system, the same method will be used, and 
if the music is kept in the same building, 
often there is a central charging and dis- 
charging desk near the main entrance where 
all this work is done, leaving the music 
librarians free for other duties. This is 
helpful if gramophone records are lent from 
the music department, because their issuing 
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takes longer than books and the assistants 
can devote more time to it. Music can have 
book pockets and cards stuck inside front 
or back cover and the loan is the same as 
for books if issuing is done centrally. 


Musica LITERATURE 


There are great numbers of books about 
music and musicians, and the library should 
aim at having a good reference collection 
for answering queries—histories of music, 
musical encyclopedias, catalogues of great 
collections, and thematic catalogues. For 
the loan collection, literature ranging from 
Tovey’s Essays in musical analysis, to the 
musical biography which reads as easily as 
fiction, is available, and should be con- 
tinually augmented by standard and new 
works. The librarian should have a broad 
knowledge of music, and preferably an 
interest in some practical aspect, so that he 
can share his borrowers’ interests, talk 
their jargon, and answer their questions 
promptly. No amount of library science 
will help him to identify a tune hummed by 
a borrower who heard it on the radio, and 
wants to know what it is. A lively interest 
in musical developments is needed for the 
librarian to anticipate demands for music 
or material on a musical subject. Displays 
can be used effectively to co-ordinate 
interest in a local musical event with the 
books on the subject. There is a good 
choice of English and American periodicals 
which review books and records and have 
articles of current interest: some of these 
should be taken by the library. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


The library which lends gramophone 
records should ideally have sound-proof 
cubicles for listening to records, and in a 
college, an adjacent hall for recitals of 
recorded or “live” music. Borrowers of 
records must guarantee that their record- 
playing instruments are up to the required 
standard, and when long-playing records 
are loaned, special conditions must be 
imposed to ensure that they are not 
damaged by heavy pick-up heads. Library 
ownership can be marked on record labels 
with an electric stylus. 
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The most satisfactory way of housing 
records is upright on 14 inch high shelving 
divided into four inch wide pigeon-holes. 
Kept in strong manila covers, or in boxes 
if the work continues on three or more 


_records, the records cannot lean in these 


narrow pigeon-holes at an angle which will 
warp or even break them. A large collec- 
tion of records is best arranged by label 
number, and this eliminates the question of 
where to shelve a record which has a com- 
plete work on either side. Records are 
usually kept behind the lending desk, away 
from the careless hands of the public, and 
to show what is available for loan, an indi- 
cator system of the type used in primeval 
lending libraries may be used. At West- 
minster, the cards were taken out of the 
indicator rack by the borrower, handed to 
the assistant, who found the corresponding 
records and attached the cards to the 
borrower’s identity card for filing behind 
the date due, in order of borrower’s names. 
The borrower checked the records for 
damage and pointed out any scratches to 
the assistant, who marked the edge of the 
record with coloured pencil to show that 
the scratches were previously made. The 
borrower was fined for damage not indi- 
cated in this way when he returned the 
records, in proportion to the extent of the 
damage, and according as to whether the 
pressing of that record was still available 
or not. 
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Strong cardboard boxes of fibre carrying 
bags are usually provided by the library, 
and date labels can be stuck inside the lids. 
A printed catalogue of the library stock is 
very useful, and the stock of most music 
libraries is small enough to make it 
feasible. Makers’ catalogues are indispen- 
sable, for checking record label numbers 
and availability of recorded versions of 
works, and also critical catalogues, for com- 
paring recordings of the same works, such 
as Desmond Shaw Taylor and Edward 
Sackville-West’s “Record guide” and the 
“Gramophone shop encyclopedia of recorded 
music”, 


CoNCLUSION 

Music is, comparatively, far more expen- 
sive than books, and the musical library 
serves a good purpose in providing music 
which a student may only want to play a 
few times, or to compare with another 
edition. In England, the public library pro- 
vides the student with material to increase 
his knowledge of music in every direction ; 
his practical ability, and his background of 
musical thought and life, both past and con- 
temporary. I should like to see this come 
about in Australia, where music is much 
harder to buy or borrow, and where a large 
number of people have recently begun to 
listen intelligently to the great music of the 
world. 


A System of Classification for Music and Related 
Materials 


By R. K. Otp1ne, 
Public Library of South Australia. 


INTRODUCTION 


Any librarian having the temerity to 
suggest yet another system of classification 
even for a small field of knowledge must 
expect to be asked at least one question: 
Why? 


There are many systems of library classi- 
fication existent, and in use at the present 
time. It is my belief that none of them 
treat the subject of music in an adequate or 
systematic manner. The order of sub- 
classes is often haphazard, and in many 
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cases it is either impossible to divide a form 
of music by the performing instrument, or 
the instrument by the form. Mnemonic 
devices are conspicuously absent in almost 
every classification. 

A classification for music faces a diffi- 
culty present in very few subjects. This 
difficulty lies in the difference between 
books (or phonograph records) of music, 
and books about music or musicians. This 
may not be clear at first, but if we compare 
it with the difference between works of 
sculpture, and books about sculpture, it 
becomes clearer. 

The need for a special classification for 
music was first brought to my notice a little 
over a year ago, when I attempted to 
organize my collection of phonograph 
records and music. I examined carefully 
the following classifications : 

(1) The Decimal Classification ; 

(2) U.D.C.; 

(3) McColvin and Reeves’ adaptation of 

(4) L.C.; 

(5) Bliss ; 
and found them most inconsistent in 
arrangement, and difficult in use. The class 
numbers were often lengthy, but seldom 
specific. 


Tue Proposep SysTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 

The system which I propose is similar to the 
Colon Classification—not in the schedules 
for music—but in its basically synthetic 
approach. 

The first draft of my schedules did not 
use any of the C.C. devices, as at the time 
I was not familiar with this classification. 
After having made a slight study of C.C. 
I discovered that I had, in effect, used the 
idea of synthesis of facets as the basis of 
classification. In revisions of this system 
I therefore adopted several of the C.C. 
devices, and amended the notation, con- 
forming more closely to that of C.C. I 
would like to make it quite clear, though, 
that, although many of the good points of 
this system may be directly attributed to 
the genius of Dr. Ranganathan, faults in 
my scheme must not be considered neces- 
sarily inherent in C.C. 
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This classification was designed for use 
in a classified catalogue. The notation is 
intensively mnemonic, and its synthetic 
structure allows numerous added entries to 
be made, simply by suitable inversion of 
parts of the class numbers. 

The schedules consist of six tables: 


(1) Generalia classes. 

(2) Main classes. 

(3) Instrument tables. 

(4) Common subdivisions. 

(5) Chronologic tables. 

(6) Geographic, ethnic and _philologic 

divisions. 

Abridgements of these tables appear at 

the end of this article. 


THE TABLES OF THE CLASSIFICATION— 
DESCRIPTION 


(1) The Generalia Classes 

The Generalia classes are represented by 
lower case Roman letters, divided 
canonically by Arabic numerals where 
necessary. 

These classes are used for the literature 
of music generally, and _ includes 
acoustics, recording and reproduction 
of sound, study and teaching of music, 
and collections of music too miscel- 
laneous to be placed in the Main 
classes. 


(2) The Main Classes 

The Main classes are represented by 
upper case Roman letters, divided 
canonically by Arabic numerals where 
necessary. 

These tables divide music by form, or 
a generic class which may be regarded 
as form, and are used to class the 
music itself, ie. scores and phonograph 
records, and also the literature of music 
dealing with a particular form or work. 


(3) The Instrument Tables 

These tables I regard as the most impor- 
tant innovation in the scheme. With 
them it is possible to divide any of the 
Generalia or Main classes by any 
instrument. 

These tables are represented by the 
Arabic numerals 1 to 8, each of these 
digits representing a family of instru- 
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ments, decimal divisions of them being 
used to express individual members of 
these families. 


(4) The Common Subdivisions 

The common subdivisions, which, as 
their name implies, may be applied to 
any class, are represented by lower case 
Roman letters. These are mnemonic in 
respect to the Generalia classes, i.e. 
letters appearing in both the Generalia 
classes and the common subdivisions 
have the same meaning. There are, in 
addition, common subdivisions which 
do not appear in the Generalia tables. 
These are, in practice, equivalent to 
the “Optional Facets” which are being 
developed in the C.C. When the 4th 
edition of C.C. becomes available the 
Optional Facet symbols contained in it 
may be adopted in this classification. 
These Optional Facets allow further 
subdivision of a class by the language 
in which a work is sung, by the instru- 
ment for which the work is arranged, 
for accompanying instruments, and for 
chronologic, geographic and _ ethnic 
division. 

(5) Chronologic Tables 

The Chronologic tables of the C.C. are 
adopted outright for time and period 
division in this classification. These 
tables consist of an upper case Roman 
letter representing the century, followed 
by two Arabic numerals representing 
the year of the century. These tables 
are also used to determine the Com- 
poser number in arriving at a class 

_ number. The Composer number is 
found by translating the year of the 
composer’s birth into a C.C. Chrono- 
logic number. 


(6) Geographic, Ethnic and Philologic 
Tables 

In theory this table, which consists of 

Arabic numerals, should be divided 

into three separate parts, one for each 

of the features to be shown. In prac- 

tice, the advantages gained by con- 

densing these features into one table 

outweigh any inconsistencies that may 
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arise. The “Optional Facet” common 
subdivisions will show which aspect is 
represented, 


CONCLUSION 

I do not hold this classification up to be 
the only possible solution to the difficult 
problem of music classification. I do, how- 
ever, believe that, with the possible excep- 
tion of L.C., it is the only existing classifi- 
cation which will satisfactorily classify 
documentation materials. Its mnemonic 
devices make it easier to use than L.C. The 
schedules are much shorter, and the tables 
may be greatly expanded before the 
notation becomes excessively long. 

In a recent article entitled “A classified 
catalogue for music scores”, appearing in 
the Library Association Record, Mr. M. B. 
Line of the Glasgow University -Library, 
discussed some problems of classification of 
music. An example he quoted as a “night- 
mare”, viz. Gliere’s Concerto for coloratura 
soprano and orchestra, I do not believe can 
be expressed satisfactorily in any other 
library classification. In the system outlined 
here it becomes simply B:121M75:1. 
B = Concerto, 121 = coloratura sporano, 
M75 = Gliere, and 1 = the first work in 
this form by Gliere. 
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THe SCHEDULES OF THE CLASSIFICATION 
( ABRIDGED ) 
Using the Tables 

The facet formule, which are shown here 
for the Main classes only, are to be adhered 
to. The square brackets shown in the 
formule are for purposes of clarity only ; 
they do not appear in the written class 
number. 

Colons are to be used where shown. 
These separate the facets, or building blocks 
of the class numbers, and show the points 
from which added entries may be made. 
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Colons are not necessary preceding a 
Composer number. 

The “Work” facet is obtained from the 
number of the work in an established 
sequence, e.g. 3rd symphony, 4th pianoforte 
concerto. Where no such sequence is extant, 
use accession number for works in that 
class by that composer, or use the opus 
number, followed when necessary by a 
decimal fraction indicating the number of 
the work within the opus, e.g. Opus 76, 
Number 2 would become 76.2. The number 
of the work in an established catalogue may 
be used, eg. the Kochel catalogue of 
Mozart’s works. 

Instrument numbers may be combined 
for two or more instruments, e.g. flute and 
harp is 22+41. 

Two or more of the same instrument 
may be represented by a dot, meaning multi- 
plied by, followed by the number of instru- 
ments, e.g. three oboes is 23.3. 

The Main classes may be divided chrono- 
logically and/or geographically when the 
Composer Facet is diffuse. 

Works should be classed with the instru- 
ment for which they were originally written. 
Added entries can be made under the actual 
performing instrument. Where the original 
instrumentation is not known, class with 
the instrument most commonly used. 

It should be mentioned that, owing to 
the abridgements made, a proportion of the 
mnemonic features are lost from these 
schedules, 


TABLE 1: THE GENERALIA CLASSES 


Class a.——Physics of sound; acoustics; recording 
and reproduction of sound. 
(1) Physics of sound. 
(2) Acoustics. 
(3) Recorded sound. 
(4) Recording of sound. 
(5) Reproduction of sound. 
Class b.—Philosophy, zxsthetics and psychology 
of music. 
(1) Philosophy. (Divided by writer or country.) 
(2) ZEsthetics. 
(3) Psychology. 
Class c.—Theory; notation; temperament; modes. 
Class d.—Composition. 
(1) Melody. 
(2) Counterpoint. 
(3) Harmony. 
(4) Orchestration. 
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Class e.—Criticisms; analyses; interpretation. 
(1) Criticisms, analyses. 
(2) Interpretation, conducting. 

Class f.—Instruments. 
(1) History. 
(2) Construction. 
(3) Technique. 
(4) Music. 

Class g.—Folk music. 
(v98) Gipsy music. 

Class h.—Printing; publishing. 

Class j.—Musicianship as a career. 

Class k.—Biography. Divided by composer. 

Divided after colon for collected biographies 


(Divided geographically.) 


of instrumentalists. May be divided 
geographically.) 

Class l—Dictionaries; encyclopedias. 

Class m—Catalogues; bibliographies; concert 
programmes. 

Class n—History. (Divided chronologically 


and/or geographically. ) 
Class p—Collections of miscellaneous music. 


TABLE 2: THE MAIN CLASSES 


Class A.—Symphony. 
A[Composer] : [Work] 
Class B.—Concerto. 
B: [Solo instrument(s)] [Composer] : [Work] 
Class C.—Orchestral music, suites, etc. 
C[ ] [Composer] : [Work] 
(1) Tone poem; symphonic poem. 
(2) Ballet suites; incidental dramatic music. 
(3) Orchestral suites. 
(4) Overtures, including opera oyertures for 
concert performance. 
(5) Variations. 
In the case of variations with a solo instru- 
ment use the facet formula 
Cs: [Solo instrument] [Composer] : [Work] 
Class D.—Divertimenti; serenade, etc. 
D[Composer] : [Work] 
Class E.—Chamber music. 
E[ ]: [Instruments] [Composer] : [Work] 
(2) Duo. 
(3) Trio. 
(4) Quartet, etc. 
Class F.—Sonata. 
F; [Instrument (s)] [Composer] : [Work] 
Class G.—Miscellaneous instrumental. 
G[ ] [Instrument(s)] [Composer]: [Work] 
(1) Menuet. 
(2) Scherzo. 


(3) Waltz. 
(4) Rondo, etc., by the Octavising device of 
me C. C. 
Class H.—Opera. 
H[Composer] : [Work] 


I do not feel that a distinction between music 
drama, grand opera, opera buffe, etc., is 
desirable. If this is desired, class H may 
be canonically so divided. 

For opera excerpts divide the Work Facet by 
act and scene or item number, decimally.— 
e.g., work number 2, act 3, item 4, would 
read: 2.3.4. 
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Class J.—Sacred music. 
JL ] [Composer] : [Work] 
(1) Oratorio. 
(2) Cantata. 
(3) Mass, etc., using the Octavising device. 
For sacred songs see class K. For excerpts, 
divide like class H. 
Class K.—Songs. 
K: [Voice(s)] [Composer] : [Work] 
Class L.—Speech, i.e. Phonograph recordings. 
L[ ] [Author] : [Work] 
(1) Poetry. 
(2) Drama. 
(3) Other. 
For excerpts, diyide like class H. 
Class M.—Modern popular and dance music. 
M: [Solo instrument or voice] [Band] : [Work] 


TABLE 3: INSTRUMENT NUMBERS 


(0) Tutti. Used to indicate all of any group of 
instruments—e.g., 120 is all the sopranos. 
(-1) Juvenile. 
(-2) Female. 
(-3) Male. 
(-4) Pizzicato. These are special analytic 
divisions, to be used when desired. 
(1) Human voice. 
(11) Boy soprano; castrati. 
(12) Soprano. 
(14) Contralto. 
(16) Tenor. 
(18) Bass. 
(2) Wood wind. 
(22) Flute. 
(23) Oboe. 
(25) Clarinet. 
(27) Bassoon. 
(28) Contra-bassoon. 
(291) Saxaphone. 
(3) Brass. 
(31) Trumpet. , 
(32) Cornet. 
(34) Horn. 
(35) Trombone. 
(36) Tuba. 
(4) Plectral. 
(41) Harp. 
(42) Guitar. 
(43) Zither. 
(5) Bowed. 
(51) Violin. 
(52) Viola. 
(53) Violincello. 
(54) Double bass. 
(6) Keyboard. 
(61) Grand organ. 
(63) Harpsichord. 
(64) Pianoforte. 
(7) Percussion. 
(71) Timpani. 
72) Xylophone. 
73) Bells. 
(74) To be expanded by Octavising device for 
other tuned percussion instruments. 
(75) Drums. 


(76) Triangle; cymbals. 

(77) Tambourine; castanets; whip. 

(78) To be expanded by Octavising device for 
other untuned percussion instruments. 

(8) Electronic. 
To be divided like the Instrument tables 
1 to 7—e.g., Electronic organ is 861. 


TABLE 4: CoMMON SUBDIVISIONS 
(b) Philosophy; zsthetics; psychology. 
(c) Theory; notation; temperament; modes. 
(d) Composition. 
(e) Criticism; analysis; interpretation. 
(j) Collections. 
(k) Catalogues; bibliographies. 
(n) History. 
(q) Language in which sung. 
(r) Transposed or arranged for :— 
(t) Accompanied by :— 
(u) Chronologic division. 
(v) Geographic division. 
(w) Ethnic division. 

q to w are the “Optional facet” divisions. 


TABLE 5: CHRONOLOGIC Division AND AUTHOR 
NuMBERS 
This table is taken outright from the Colon 
Classification, 3rd edition. 


TABLE 6: GEOGRAPHIC, ETHNIC AND PHILOLOGIC 


Division 

Where it is necessary to distinguish between 
aborigines and colonists of a country, add 
the letter “z” after the country number, for 
the aborigines. 

For language divisions where a country uses 
the language of another country—e.g., Aus- 
tralia—use the language number of the 
mother tongue. 

(1) Australia. 

£2) Austria. 

3) Germany. 

(4) France. 

(5) Italy. 

(6) Spain. 

(7) England. 

(8) Russia. 

(91) Czechoslovakia. 

(92) South America. 

(93) North America. 

(94) India. 

(95) China. 

(96) Japan. 


(98) Gypsies. 


ExaMpLes or CLass NUMBERS 
An analysis of Beethoven’s 3rd symphony: 

AL7:3e1. L7=1770= Beethoven. 
Mozart: Clarinet concerto, Kochel catalogue 

No. 622. 

B:25L56:622 Ls56=1756= Mozart. 

Tschaikowsky : Swan Lake ballet suite, arranged 
for pianoforte: 


C2M4: 1r: 64 
I=accession number 
M4= 1840= Tschaikowsky. 


— 
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The symphony in France-in the 19th century: 
Av4u:M M-= roth century. 
Schubert: The shepherd on the rock: sung in 
English. 
i.e, contralto, clarinet and pianoforte, the 
pianoforte and clarinet being an integral 
part of the work, not merely an accompani- 
ment. 
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K :14+25+64L97 : 1q2. 
I=accession number, L97=1797 
= Schubert. 
How to play the tuba: 


3: 36. 
A system of classification for music and related 
materials, by R. K. Olding: 
k6N29 
6=canonic division for classification 
of class k, N2g=Olding. 


“Twelve Best Books of the Year’ 


AUSTRALIAN JUDGES’ REPORT 


Fifty-six books were submitted for the 
consideration of the judges in the first 
“Twelve Best Books of the Year” com- 
petition. This number, rather disappointing, 
was probably accounted for partly by the 
timidity of some publishers and partly by 
others not wishing to enter too many books. 

Comparison is the basis of standards and 
we warmly commend this competition, 
which comes at a critical period of the 
expansion of book publicity in Australia. 
It is an innovation that will definitely 
benefit the publisher who gives care and 
attention to the production of better books 
—more beautifully designed and illustrated 
with better quality papers, better printing 
and better bindings. It also should be an 
impetus to that steadily increasing group of 
book-printers who take a pride in their 
work, to show to the publisher and the 
discerning public that they are able to 
produce in Australia books comparable with 
the world’s best. Inevitably it will raise the 
whole approach and standards of the trade. 


The most encouraging feature of the 
work submitted is that it demonstrates that 
the resources undoubtedly exist in this 
country for first-class book production. A 
quick glance at the books submitted and one 
cannot fail to see the unmistakable change 
that has taken place over the past decade in 
book production in Australia; and one 
senses that the trend is more and more in 
line with the works of English book pro- 


ducers. The English influence has strongly 
improved the quality of books produced 
here and in many of them the characteris- 
tics of that country are well to the fore. At 
this stage of its infancy, Australian book 
production must, of course, go to England 
for standards and inspiration. English book 
production has always exemplified the finest 
craftsmanship. This, however, should not 
prevent Australian publishers from putting 
a little originality into some of their pro- 
ductions, and from showing a bolder atti- 
tude to preliminary pages and end papers, 
most of which are of a stereotyped form and 
very cold in appearance. Many of our 
publishers and printers still pattern their 
books on styles borrowed from the past. 
The printing of books is an expressive art 
which should reflect the spirit of the time, 
and because of this, publishers, printers and 
illustrators must be constantly alert to the 
changing conditions and fluctuations in 
taste. 


Several of the books were of a really 
high standard; and in their production it 
was quite evident that publisher, artist and 
printer had combined to produce an 
excellent result. Much thought had been 
given to type faces in relation to the paper 
to be used and the subject of the book; to 
the correct balance of margins; to title 
pages, with their simplicity and refinement ; 
to delightfully printed illustrations in either 
colour or monochrome; to right inking and 
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impressions of the text; and last, but not 
least, to accurate folding and cutting. A 
little more care in the selection of materials 
would have enhanced the artistic value of 
the books. Many of the titles on the books 
were either badly blocked or badly printed. 
The lettering on some was out of harmony 
with the rest of the book. The binding was 
compact with the right proportion of over- 
lapping surrounds. Headbands were used 
discriminately and artistically, although they 
do not strengthen the binding. 


In too many books, however, it was 
evident that there was a complete absence 
of co-operation between publisher, printer, 
author, and book designer. Again and 
again an otherwise admirable publication 
was marred by some glaring defect. We 
found examples of first-class printing, good 
lay-out, good binding, good jacket designs 
and good illustrations ; but unfortunately all 
these virtues were seldom combined in the 
same book. This, we feel, was due not only 
to the lack of experience and skill on the 
part of both publisher and printer, but also 
to the lack of supervision. A book is a 
complete thing in itself, irrespective of the 
fact that many hands and skills go towards 
its making. To produce a beautiful book, a 
single person should have the responsibility 
of co-ordinating and supervising the entire 
production. But the quality of the finished 
result will only be outstanding if this 
person is outstanding. 


Faulty make-up in several books showed 
lack of either care or experience. Short 
lines (printers’ widows) at the top of a 
page is an unforgivable sin, and there were 
too many of them. Also, if it can possibly 
be avoided, the first line of a paragraph 
should not appear at the end of a page. 
Other gross typographical blemishes were 
wide spacing between words that made the 
page look as if it were full of “holes”, 
uneven lengths of pages, carding of lines 
(which can never be held up as a model of 
good typography) and badly balanced 
margins. 


Solid masses of type on a page become 
uninteresting to the reader. The breaking 
up of larger paragraphs into smaller ones 
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lets a little daylight into a page. A common 
fault in some books submitted was the 
setting of extracts in a size smaller type 
solid, whereas the text was set in a type 
leaded. A one-point space between the lines 
of the smaller size would have made the 
type more readable and added beauty to the 
page. 

The preliminary pages of a book have a 
great responsibility. They must create 
impression and interest. They become the 
windows through which we see the inside, 
and therefore should possess the same 
characteristics as the text. In several of the 
books, the title page and other preliminary 
pages were conservative, fine, dignified, well 
balanced and splendid examples of good 
typography. In others, the title pages lacked 
grace. There was too much equalising of 
space instead of harmonising variation. 
Type, ornament and border did not always 
blend. 


We cannot stress too strongly the serious- 
ness of the indifferent presswork of the text 
in many of the books. Many pages were too 
grey. Unevenness of impression and imper- 
fect “make-ready” detracted materially 
from what was otherwise an attractive pro- 
duction. Yet in nearly all, if not all of the 
books submitted, the printing of illustra~ 
tions interspersed between the text pages 
was delightfully executed, the gradations of 
tones being well defined. Even in some of 
the best books there was a decided lack of 
uniformity in colour. Better ink, better 
make-ready, a firmer impression, and a little 
more care in regulating the flow of ink are 
most essential in good book printing. Books 
are meant to be read, therefore their first 
function is readability. The unit of a book 
is not the page but a pair of pages as the 
book lies open before us, and there is 
nothing more distressing to the reader than 
to see one page printed lightly and the other 
page printed more heavily. 


Some of these weaknesses in good press- 
work may be due to the use of our locally 
made paper. Now we do not wish to criti- 
cise unkindly the makers of these papers 
because in the face of great disabilities they 
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have done a remarkably good job, but if we 
are to use these papers then the mills must 
play their part in attaining perfection in 
colour, texture, opacity and printability. It 
is impossible to produce uniform impres- 
sions on paper which varies with irregulari- 
ties of surface and lacks uniformity in 
quality, Vagaries in sizing will also render 
uniformity almost impossible. Paper shrinks 
in heat, expands in cold; absorbs ink and 
water, curls, stretches and swells. One of 
the great troubles with the locally made 
papers is due to lack of maturity and they 
do not possess a high degree of excellence. 


The treatment of any jacket depends 
largely on the character of the book it is 
designed for and should possess suggestive 
qualities that will add value to the book. 
Some of the jackets were remarkably fresh, 
stimulating, well designed and well printed, 
others were too severe and commonplace. 


Eighteen books were selected to be sent 
to England and a list of these is given at 
the end of this report. This number does 
not mean that we were happy with the 
production of the books sent, but bearing 
in mind that this is the Australian pub- 
lishers’ first tilt, we felt that some latitude 
might be allowed. They may not all receive 
praise from the best judges overseas, but 
they will at least show that publishers and 
printers in Australia have improved con- 
siderably their technique in book production 
over the past few years. 


We recommend that where practicable 
and the book warrants it a colophon should 
be included giving full encouragement to 
the printer, designer, block maker, and 
including the character of type used. A 
beautiful book is not just another piece of 
printing and therefore should not be 
described in the same terms as are ordinary 
commercial products. We consider the 
addition of the words “Pty. Ltd.” to the 
publisher’s name is in bad taste, and the 
phrase “a... publication” is clearly objec- 
tionable. These practices have long since 


been abandoned by the best publishers in 
Europe and U.S.A. 
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Several of the books submitted were 
worthy of prolonged study and examina- 
tion, and showed that they were far 
superior, both technically and zsthetically 
to those produced a decade ago, 


We are confident that next year there will 
be a larger number of books submitted and 
that these will show a distinct improvement 
on this year’s entries. 


W. G. Anperson, J. Burke, 
L. F. Aprnorp, Hat MisstncHam. 


The following is the list of titles sub- 
mitted to the N.B.L. judges in England. 


* Wine in Australia, by Walter James; sub- 
mitted by Georgian House Pty. Ltd. 

* Australia’s Home, by Robin Boyd; sub- 
mitted by Melbourne University Press. 

David and His Australian Friends, by Enid 
Bell ; submitted by Ure Smith Pty. Ltd. 

Legend and Dreaming, by Roland Robinson ; 
submitted by Edwards and Shaw. 

* The Rosebowl, by Aubrey H. L. Gibson; 
submitted by F. W. Cheshire. 

* Drift of Leaves, by John Fairfax; sub- 
mitted by Ure Smith Pty. Ltd. 

Hostess Cook Book, by Helen Cox; sub- 
mitted by Angus & Robertson Ltd. 

True Patriots All, by Geoffrey C. Ingleton ; 
submitted by Angus & Robertson Ltd. 

Little Billee, by W. M. Thackeray; sub- 
mitted by Angus & Robertson Ltd. 

* Ralph Rashleigh — Original Edn., by 
James Tucker; submitted by Angus & 
Robertson Ltd. 

* Adam in Ochre, by Colin Simpson; sub- 
mitted by Angus & Robertson Ltd. 
*Sun Orchids and Other Poems, by 
Douglas Stewart; submitted by Angus 

& Robertson Ltd. 

* Camellia Trail, by E. G. Waterhouse; 

submitted by Ure Smith Pty. Ltd. 


*The Australia Book, by Eve Pownall; 
submitted by John Sands. 


? 
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* Works of Rabelais; illustrated by F. J. 
Broadhurst; submitted by Angus & 
Robertson Ltd. 


* Stones of a Century, by Michael Sharland ; 
submitted by Oldham, Beddome & 
Meredith. 


* George Bass, by Keith Macrae Bowden; 
submitted by Oxford University Press. 


The Journal of a Journey from New South 
Wales to Adelaide in 1838, by Joseph 
Hawdon; submitted by Georgian 
House Pty. Ltd. 


[Those marked with an asterisk were 
chosen for exhibition. ] 


BRITISH JUDGES’ REPORT 


The selectors of the British section were 
invited to choose twelve Australian exhibits 
out of eighteen books submitted. Lacking 
knowledge of the Australian book produc- 
tion industry, we can discuss the Australian 
books only in comparison with the British 
entry and selection. 


In inviting the British selectors to reduce 
the entry from eighteen books to twelve, 
Australia showed a restraint that would be 
welcome in Britain. All eighteen books 
were well produced; every one was a 
deserving entry. If we had not been asked 
to reject six of them, the total entry could 
have been shown with advantage. 


Although this section of the exhibition is 
a small one, it is attractive. The general 
style of Australian book design appears to 
be similar to that in Britain. It is interest- 
ing, for instance, to see in George Bass a 
book printed in Adelaide but with more 
than a touch of the Oxford style. The title- 
page of Ralph Rashleigh too, with its well 
chosen and accurately placed type and 
ornament, would be a credit to any British 
book designer. Some of the books show a 
particularly skilful use of illustration ; effec- 
tive use of line-blocks, for instance, is made 
in Drift of Leaves, Sun Orchids and 
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Rabelais. In addition to these successes in 
a familiar style, however, some of the Aus- 
tralian books have a little of the imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm for experiment which 
characterizes the best of American books. 
The binding, endpapers and preliminary 
pages of Adam in Ochre, for example, are 
striking and we were impressed by the 
planning of text and illustrations in The 
Australia Book, one of the most charming 
books in this year’s exhibition and a good 
example of offset printing in colour. 


As in Britain, the choice of paper seems 
to be a stumbling-block ; there is a tendency 
to use unattractive papers, as in Ralph 
Rashleigh and Adam in Ochre. The paper 
in Camellia Trail, on the other hand, is 
strong and hard, and although it cannot 
have been easy to print the presswork is 
admirable. Good presswork is evident too 
in The Rosebowl, at the end of which the 
Hawthorn Press has printed its attractive 
device, reminiscent of Chiswick. Rabelais 
is an example of clean presswork with small 
type (Messrs. Angus and Robertson are 
particularly fortunate in their book design 
staff). Bindings on the whole are unadven- 
turous, though that of Adam in Ochre has 
already been mentioned. That of Sun 
Orchids is particularly pleasant, though its 
plan is simple; the grey paper used for the 
jacket reappears in the endpapers, and the 
purple printing on the jacket matches the 
colour of the cloth. It is, however, a mistake 
to have foredge bolts uncut, as in Wine in 
Australia. 


The future of Australian book design 
seems likely to be interesting. The designers 
and illustrators are there, and the interest 
in quality on the part of the printers and 
publishers. The combination of care and 
accuracy in the old style with enthusiasm 
for experiment in the new may make the 
Australian section a notable feature of book 
design exhibitions to come. 


WILLIAMSON, 
WILL CARTER. 
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Branches and Sections 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL 
TERRITORY 


A special meeting of the Branch was held 
on 19th October to give the members an 
opportunity of meeting Mr. F. A. Sharr, 
Executive Officer of the Library Board of 
Western Australia. Mr. Sharr spoke on 
what he hoped to accomplish in Western 
Australia. His talk was followed by a lively 
discussion. 

The Branch held a Christmas Party on 
11th December. 


The new Commonwealth National Library 
temporary annex is now completed and the 
Archives Division has already moved in. 
The Newspapers and the Australian Collec- 
tion will be moved there during January. 
The staff of the Australian Branch will also 
transfer its headquarters to that building. 
A reading room will be available for 
research workers on both archival and Aus- 
tralian materials. 

Miss G. Carroll, who was formerly on 
the staff of the Public Library of Victoria 
and recently with the U.S. Information 
Library in Melbourne, has joined the cata- 
logue section of the Parliamentary Library. 

Miss Laurel Brooks has gone to the 
Immigration Department Library in place 
of Miss N. Viney. Miss Judith Robinson 
has just taken up a position with the 
Department of Commerce and Agriculture. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Mr. Pentelow 

Mr. Pentelow, Reference Librarian and 
Deputy Principal Librarian in the Public 
Library of N.S.W., died on Sunday, roth 
January, after a long and painful illness. 
Born in 1892, he joined the staff of the 
Public Library of South Australia in 1910, 
and went to the Public Library of N.S.W. 
in 1921. He organized the move of that 
library from the old building to the new 
in 1942, and later reorganized the reference 
and research services. 

“As Deputy he was especially concerned 
with the staffing of the Library and of the 


libraries of Government departments and 
institutions, and was held in high regard 
for his impartiality and his friendly interest 
in everyone. 


‘Officers and Councillors, 1954 


Mr. E. S. Shaw (President and Repre- 
sentative Councillor), Mr. F. W. Torring- 
ton (Vice-President), Miss N. G. Booker 
(Past President), Mr. A. R. Horton (Sec- 
retary), Mr. H. Peake (Treasurer), Miss 
B. Johnston, Mr. C. C. Linz, Mr. G. H. 
Robin, Mr. C. E. Smith, Miss T. Thomas, 
Mrs. C. B. McKay (Representative Coun- 
cillor), and Mr. E. V. Steel (Representative 
of the Branch on the Library Board of 
New South Wales). 


We congratulate two members of the 
Branch, Mr. J. W. Metcalfe and Mr. G. D. 
Richardson, on their election as Vice- 
President and Honorary General Secretary 
of the Association. Mr. Metcalfe had pre- 
viously been Honorary General Secretary 
and acting-Editor of the Australian Library 
Journal since its establishment. Mr. 
Richardson was Vice-President of the New 
South Wales Branch in 1953 and was 
formerly President of the New South 
Wales Branch of the Australian Institute of 
Librarians. 


Meetings 

Mr. Justice Ferguson, a Trustee of the 
Public Library of New South Wales and 
a well-known authority on Australian 
bibliography, addressed the Branch on that 
subject on 8th October, making a number 
of proposals for the improvement of biblio- 
graphical services in Australia. 


The Branch also had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. F. A. Sharr, B.A., F.L.A., 
speak on 21st October. Mr. Sharr, who is 
Executive Officer and Secretary of the 
Library Board of Western Australia, gave 
a clear and interesting account of the 
Board’s plans for the development of 
libraries in Western Australia. 


—— 
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A late afternoon party was held in the 
Holme and Sutherland Room of the Sydney 
University Union on 11th December. This 
party, which has now become an annual 
event, provided an excellent opportunity for 
members, to meet informally and socially. 


Well-known Librarian Leaves 


Miss P. M. Corner, B.A., M.Ln., Officer- 
in-Charge of the Library School of New 
South Wales, was married in December to 
Captain Morton of the Aden Pilot Service 
and is going to live in Aden. She joined the 
staff of the Public Library of New South 
Wales in 1936 and in 1951-2 studied at 
Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, for 
her degree of Master of Librarianship. 
Before going overseas in 1951 she was 
Honorary Registrar of the Association. 


Meeting of General Council 


The General Council, which met in 
Sydney on the 7th and 8th December, was 
entertained by the New South Wales 
Branch Council at lunch on the 7th, and by 
the Trustees of the Public Library of New 
South Wales at lunch on the 8th. All mem- 
bers of the Branch who participated in 
these functions welcomed the opportunity 
of meeting members from other branches. 


Salary Claims 


A number of claims for higher salaries 
show fairly general discontent among 
librarians and library assistants in New 
South Wales. At the present time claims 
exist for public library staffs, the Librarian 
and senior officers of the Fisher Library, 
the staff of the Public Library of New 
South Wales and Departmental Libraries, 
the staff of the Parliamentary Library and 
the staff of the Department of Main Roads. 


State Libraries 

Work on the preservation of Govern- 
ment archives is advancing fairly rapidly. 
Departments are handing over to the Public 
Library of New South Wales their older 
papers and, after sorting, the archival 
material of permanent value in these is 
being stored. 
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New By-laws for the Public Library of 
New South Wales were gazetted on the 
25th September. They provided for Depart- 
ments of the Public Library to be known 
as: I, The General Reference Department ; 
2, The Circulation Department ; 3, Mitchell 
Library; 4, The Mitchell Galleries; 5, The 


. Dixson Library; 6, The Dixson Galleries ; 


7, The Shakespeare Tercentenary Memorial 
Library; and such other Departments and 
Special Collections as may be distinguished 
by the Trustees from time to time. The 
previous By-laws had not been altered since 
before the present library building was 
occupied in 1942. 

The Public Service Board have altered 
their Regulation affecting examinations 
taken by members of the staff of the 
Public Library of New South Wales and 
Departmental Libraries. University gradu- 
ates and officers who have completed three 
courses leading to a university degree are 
now exempted from the lower grade paper, 
“Library provision and organisation with 
special reference to the Public Library and 
Departmental Libraries”. The higher grade 
paper, “Library Administration in New 
South Wales”, has a new syllabus and 
reading list designed to give librarians a 
better knowledge of government and 
administration. Non-graduates sitting for 
higher grade examinations will in future 
take as their paper on general knowledge 
one of the papers set in the clerical higher 
grade examinations. 


A staff meeting of Departmental 
Librarians, Heads of Departments of the 
Public Library of New South Wales and 
the Principal Librarian was held in Novem- 
ber. The Principal Librarian explained the 
new By-laws and examination require- 
ments, and discussed with the assembled 
staff the possibilities of holding further 
such meetings to help solve some of the 
common problems. It was decided that 
another meeting would be held in three 
months’ time and that librarians should in 
the meantime submit notice of motion about 
any problems they wanted to discuss so that 
everyone might be informed in advance. 


The twelfth and latest monthly number 
of volume one of Library Staff News was 
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issued in December. This staff news bulletin 
was edited by Mr. C. E. Smith, Librarian 
of the Department of Education, for the 
staffs of the Public Library of New South 
Wales and the Libraries of New South 
Wales Government Departments and Insti- 
tutions. The first volume contained about 
60,000 words in 109 pages and was officially 
considered as responsible for a_ higher 


standard in answers given in Public Service . 


library grade examinations held in 1953. 


Public Libraries 


New public libraries have been opened at 
Kiama, Crookwell, Mayfield and Suther- 
land. The Maitland City Library has opened 
a new children’s section. 


Randwick Municipal Council Library has 
had since 31st October a new bookmobile 
that was specially built for the Library. It 
is a large semi-trailer vehicle which carries 
just over 4,000 books and serves ten points 
in the Municipality, being available at each 
point for one day a fortnight. 


Audio-Visual Section 


Members interested in library work with 
films, gramophone records, tape recordings 
or any other audio-visual aid and interested 
in the formation of a section to deal with 
these matters, are asked to contact Mr. 
A. R. Horton at the Public Library of New 
South Wales. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


South Australian librarians had _ their 
turn to meet Mr. F. A. Sharr from Western 
Australia during his visit to Adelaide in 
October. He addressed a meeting of the 
Branch on 29th October in the Symon 
Library, Public Library of S.A., telling of 
the proposed scheme to bring free local 
libraries to W.A. In November, Mr. Ray 
Olding of the Public Library staff gave a 
thoughtful paper on “the classification of 
music; some criticisms and a_ proposal”, 
analyzing existing schemes of classification 
in the field of music, pointing out their 
shortcomings, and outlined his own scheme 
which he has evolved using some of the 
features of the Colon classification. 
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Officers for 1954 were elected at a meet- 
ing held on 27th November, and they are: 


President: Mr. H. C. Brideson, B.A. 


Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. Geoffrey 
Farmer. 


Committee: Miss M. Sorrell, B.A., 
A.L.A.; Miss C. Paltridge, A.L.A. ; 
Miss J. Susman, B.Sc.; Miss G. 
Fulton, M.A., Dip.Ed.; Mr. C. 
Warren Smith; Mr. J. Wells. 


The Annual Report was presented to a 
meeting on 3rd December. Reports from 
the Representatives of the Free Library 
Movement and the S.A. Children’s Book 
Council, and from the Convener of the 
Library Promotion Sub-Committee were 
read, as well as the Financial Statement. 
Instead of a Presidential address, the 
President, Mr. W. G. -Buick, asked the 
meeting to discuss such questions as 
“Should men be children’s librarians ?”; 
“Should librarians be recruited at matricu- 
lation or graduate level?”, “Should books 
be measured in centimetres?”’, “Should 
Australian librarians follow the British 
practice of using letters to indicate profes- 
sional qualifications?”, and “Should there 
be international exchange of librarians ?”’. 


The Section for Library work with 
children and young people was formally 
inagurated at a meeting held on 1st Decem- 
ber. Miss G. Fulton, Librarian and Senior 
Lecturer of the Teachers’ College, was 
elected Chairman for the coming year, and 
Mrs. W. G. Buick, Secretary. 


Mr. G. H. Pitt and Miss Cynthia 
Paltridge attended the Council meeting in 
Sydney as the South Australian Councillor 
and Delegate. 


TASMANIA 


President’s Annual Report 

The year 1953 has not been marked by 
any world-shattering events as far as the 
activities of this Branch are concerned. The 
Branch Council commenced its activities in 
March—a very bad arrangement which we 
have overcome by a small change in our 
Branch constitution—and met six times 
during its term of office. Its principal 
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concern, apart from organising meetings 
and routine activities, has been the promo- 
tion of the L.A.A. through increase of 
membership. Letters to potential individual 
and corporate members have been sent out, 
and the following figures for Branch mem- 
bership partly reflect the result: 
Membership : 
1952: Professional, 18; affiliate, 18; 
corporate, 6; student, 31. Total, 
73: 
1953: Professional, 19; affiliate, 14; 
corporate, 12; student, 39. Total, 
84. 

There is, as you can see, an overall 
increase in membership which is not incon- 
siderable in so small a Branch as ours, 
particularly in view of the fact that we 
experienced some loss of membership 
through departures from Tasmania and 
through the inevitable rapacious inroads 
made into our ranks by the tooth of 
marriage. 

The Branch held ten meetings this year. 
Each was dedicated to some professional 
problem: Library training and promotion, 
Photography in the service of the library, 
Archives; we saw some films on Libraries 
in other parts of the world and listened to 
a well-balanced report on the achievements 
of the N.Z. Library Association; on the 
occasion of Mr. Sharr’s visit to Tasmania 
we were presented with an outline of things 
to come in W.A.; a successful venture was 
a discussion by junior members on prac- 
tical aspects of their work. 

Most of the meetings were held in the 
State Library; one was held in the Science 
Branch Library of the University, one in 
the Parliamentary Library. I take this 
opportunity of thanking the respective 
authorities of these institutions for having 
granted us the privilege of holding meetings 
in their Libraries. 

There was a varying attendance at these 
meetings. The smallest number of members 
present was twelve and the greatest twenty- 
three. The average attendance was about 
sixteen, which represents a deplorable state 
of affairs. The greatest absenteeism from 
meetings is among the student members. 
Since they had no voice in the affairs of the 
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Association it was difficult to make them 
see that they would benefit directly by 
attendance at Branch meetings. 

The general shortage of librarians in 
Tasmania — particularly Hobart — has 
forced some of us to take less part in the 
activities of the Branch than we should 
have liked. For this reason there has been 
less productive work than could or should 
be expected. Our Branch journal, Library 
Opinion, has survived its first year of life. 
It has not grown in size, but it has left its 
mark in Australia by speaking freely on 
subjects of professional interest. The editor 
has given a great deal of time to its regular 
compilation, and the members of the Branch 
will join me in extending our thanks to Mr. 
A. F. Johnson for the work he has done. 
Thanks are also due to those institutions 
which have assisted us materially in the 
production of the journal. 

I wish to thank all members of the 
Branch Council for having given me whole- 
hearted support throughout the year. The 
Hon. Secretary,,Mr. H. V. Bonny, in par- 
ticular has placed the Branch and myself 
very much in his debt through his unstinted 
devotion to the welfare of this Branch. 


D. H. BorcHarpt, 
President. 


VICTORIA 
The following officers have been elected 
for 1954: 
President: Mr. H. A. Alexander. 
Vice-President: Dr. Andrew Fabinyi. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. Ian Kelly. 
Hon. Treasurer: Miss D. Garrett. 
Representative Councillors: Rev. Dr. 
C. Irving Benson, D.D., O.B.E.; 
Mr. P. V. L. Garrett. Mr. Garrett 
is also Past President. 
A Christmas party was held on 14th 
December. 


Library Week 

This year, Library Week (12th to 19th 
October) was extremely successful and 
provided valuable publicity for libraries. 
The Library Week Committee began 
meeting in May when representatives were 
present from the C.W.A. Free Library Ser- 
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vice Board, Library Association of Victoria, 
Library Association of Australia (Victorian 
Branch), the Public Library of Victoria, 
the State Film Centre, and the Booksellers’ 
Association. Later, they were joined by 
representatives of the Education Depart- 
ment and the Victorian Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs. Advance publicity was 
used, including attractive posters with the 
slogan, “Who reads, succeeds—Use your 
Public Library”. Twelve thousand brochures 
were distributed through libraries and 
educational bodies, in addition to 5,000 
through the Free Library Service Board at 
the Show. 

An article on Library Week distributed 
through country librarians was inserted in 
many country newspapers, and an editorial 
in the Age gave praise and good publicity. 

The official opening was by the Prime 
Minister in the Melbourne Town Hall, with 
Dr. Irving Benson in the chair. It was 
attended by over 100 people, including Sir 
John Latham and the Lord Mayor (Cr. 
Solly). Two radio talks and an interview 
were broadcast and twelve Rotary Clubs in 
all parts of the State, as well as the Geelong 
Trades Hall Council, were addressed. Many 
suburban shops provided attractive displays 
and some Melbourne papers printed 
editorials which created interest. An essay 
competition for children proved extremely 
successful and over 300 entries were 
received, 

Two new branches were opened during 
Library Week—Heidelberg Branch opened 
by Sir John Latham, and Box Hill Mobile 
Library opened by the Mayor. This is the 
first real bookmobiie in Victoria and the 
Council is to be congratulated on such a 
forward move. 


Melbourne Show 

The Free Library Service Board again 
had an exhibit at the Royal Show which 
included a new and striking window display. 
A total of 20,000 leaflets were distributed 
and attracted considerable attention. Strong 
public interest has since been shown in 
several metropolitan areas and it is hoped 
that some of the large Councils will decide 
to establish libraries in the near future. 
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Melbourne’s Master Plan 

At the beginning of December the Public 
Library Trustees made the Palmer Hall 
and the main foyer available for an 
exhibition of the master plan for Melbourne 
which has been prepared by the Melbourne 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
exhibition, which has created great interest, 
was visited by 3,000 people on one Sunday 
afternoon alone, and is to be shown again 
when the hali is available. 


The Latrobe Library 


The Australian room in the Public 
Library which is the nucleus of the Latrobe 
Library was opened on 6th November. It 
has about 10,000 volumes and has already 
attracted considerable attention from 
readers. 


Visitors 

In October, Mr. Sharr, Executive Officer 
of the Library Board of W.A., visited 
leading Victorian libraries and addressed 
both the Victorian Branch and the Library 
Training School. Most librarians who heard 
him were impressed with his proposals for 
developing public libraries and will be very 
interested to see how his plans work out. 


Mr. Haq from the East Pakistan Depart- 
ment of Libraries and Archives, and Mr. 
Kaparang from the East Indonesian 
Peoples Libraries have been in this State 
for three months. They have attended the 
Library School and inspected libraries of 
various kinds in both city and country. 


Salaries 

An award providing minimum salaries 
for Municipal Officers including Municipal 
Librarians has been secured from the Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court by the Muni- 
cipal Officers’ Association and come into 
operation on 1st October. It applies to 
Victoria only, but provides substantial 
increases for most Municipal Librarians. It 
is believed that the Municipal Officers’ 
Association will attempt to have this award 
improved next year. 
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Central Highlands Regional Library 

The Central Highlands Regional Library, 
with headquarters at Ballarat, has opened 
five new deposit stations, making a total of 
sixteen service points in twelve towns 
spread through five municipalities. The 
librarian, Miss Margery Ramsay, says that 
deposit stations in schools have been among 
the most successful features of this 
service and that teachers have been most 
co-operative, 


U.S. Information Library 


Recently the U.S. Information Library in 
Melbourne was closed and enquiries for 
information must now be sent to Sydney. 
Victorians miss this valuable service very 
much and it is to be hoped that it will be 
restored at a later date. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


The small committee working on the 
drafting of the constitution has almost com- 
pleted a second draft which will be sub- 
mitted to the branches. Bulk of the work 
has been done by Miss Thurles Thomas, of 
‘Canterbury Municipal Library, N.S.W. 


New South Wales 


The New South Wales Branch is holding 
a one-day conference at Sydney Teachers’ 
College on 26th January, 1954. The subject 
will be “Co-operation between School and 
Children’s Libraries” and the speakers will 
be Mr. Drummond, Deputy Director- 
General of Education, with Mr. R. 
McGreal, Secretary of the Library Board, 
and Mrs. M. Cotton, Children’s Librarian 
at Randwick Municipal Library. The school 
librarian’s point of view will be in the hands 
of Mr. F. Webb, Librarian at Canterbury 
Boys’ Junior High School. 

A conference at Sydney Teachers’ 
College is becoming an annual event for the 
New South Wales Branch, and interstate 
and overseas visitors are usually present. 
Teachers’ College has facilities for lunch 
as well as space and shelves for the display 
of books. This year there will be a display 
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of children’s books in various languages 
collected by Mr. Owen Clayton on a recent 
visit abroad. 

New South Wales Branch is also plan- 
ning a day course in children’s librarian- 
ship, a notice of which appears under 
“Notices and News”. 


South Australia 

A meeting was held on the 1st December, 
1953, and a South Australian Branch of the 
Section was formed. Officers elected were 
Miss Ewen Fulton, Librarian of Teachers’ 
College, Adelaide, Chairman, and Mrs. 
Barbara Buick, Secretary. 


Tasmania 


Miss Boniwell will now be somewhere in 
the Pacific Ocean if she has not already 
arrived in Canada, where she plans to spend 
two to three years studying children’s 
libraries. 


Western Australia 


Mr. C. Lenanton, of the Education 
Department’s trained teacher-librarians, is 
convening a meeting in the December 
holidays with the object of forming a 
Western Australian Branch. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The Committee of the N.S.W. Branch of 
the Section has set up a panel of reviewers 
with the object of presenting to parents, 
librarians, teachers and young people 
reviews of worthwhile books for children 
of all ages. Various avenues of publicity 
for these reviews are being explored and 
the publication of a selection of them in 
this issue of the Journal is in the nature of 
an experiment. 


Tue Sitver Curtew, by Eleanor Farjeon, illus. 
by Ernest H. Shepard. Lond., O.U.P. 1953. 
13/34. 

Already a favourite as a children’s play, 
The Silver Curlew is now published in 
story form. With an old Norfolk tale 
Eleanor Farjeon has woven a delightful 
fantasy, brisker than usual and full of 
gaiety and music. 


A charming array of characters includes 
old Mother Codling of the mill with her 
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NEW BOOKS — RARE BOOKS 


Early Australia and Pacific — Natural History — Horticulture 
— Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses — Limited 
Editions. 
WE RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING: 


NOTES ON COLLECTING AND MOUNTING INSECTS, by Alex Burns, Curator of 
Insects, Melbourne Museum. This work is designed for the use of amateurs 


as well as experts, and sets out concisely how to collect and prepare specimens 
for collections, how to care for and maintain collections, and how to pack 
specimens for exchange and export. Illustrated. Price 6/- (post 5d.). 


A TREASURY OF FISHES, by David H. Graham. This profusely illustrated volume 
is the life work of a scientific observer and investigator, and is at the same 
time a fascinating book to read. There is a wealth of information and anecdote 
which have come from the personal experience of a man in love with the hobby 
that became his profession. Price £4/-/- (post 1/9). 


THE CROWN JEWELS AND OTHER REGALIA IN THE TOWER OF LONDON, 
by H. D. W. Sitwell. A complete and authentic record of the contents of the 
Jewel House in the Wakefield Tower at the Tower of London. Both the factual 
and legendary phases of this subject have a charm of their own. There are 
eight full-page colour plates and 28 pages of monochrome illustrations. Price 
£8/3/6 (post 3/-). 


AZALEAS—KINDS AND CULTURE, by H. Harold Hume. Lavishly illustrated with 
eight colour platés and 68 half-tones, the book gives practical, up-to-date 
information for the garden lover. Selection, propagation, soil, and soil prepara- 
tion. Price £2/3/6 (post 1/6). 


Librarians will find our service helpful. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457L Bourke Street, Melbourne Australia 


DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE 


SYDNEY’S LARGEST BOOKSELLERS 


@ Enormous stocks of general literature and fiction are always 


open to your inspection. 


@ Call in and browse among our large display of second-hand 
books. 


@ Have your name entered on the mailing list for our free 


monthly catalogue. 


DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL3611 
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THE 


PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 
Now Available in Australia! 


H ERE is the ideal portable photo-copying machine 
for the librarian or research student. The 
Contoura photo-copier has already proved itself 
a great asset to students in England and America. 
Whenever you wish to make copies from books or 
documents Contoura will do the job in only a few 


Plug Contoura into nearest 


electric light outlet. Place minutes. The Contoura weighs only 8 pounds and 
. — oe = can be carried about like an attache case. Contoura 
copies up to 13” x 8” page size—ample to cover 


toura on top of paper and 
press switch for about five 
seconds, Copy is then ready t 
for developing. For further information, contact . . . 


all your copying needs. 


Sole Australian Agents: 


VIZ-ED EQUIPMENT Pty. Ltd. 149 castiereacu st., sYDNEY 


Telephones: M6657, MA9516 


THE BOOK ARCADE HABIT 


There are few things more pleasant than looking round the shelves of a good 
Bookshop 


AT THE ARCADE 
You can indulge this habit to the full and there is no fear of your exhausting the 
possibilities of our stock, for however often you come you will always find something 
new and interesting 


EVERY WEEK 
brings uu NEW BOOKS from LONDON 


O.B.M. 


ODHAM, BEDDOME & MEREDITH PTY. LTD. 
THE BOOK ARCADE, HOBART 
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four yokel sons, Abe, Sid, Dave and Hal, 
and her two daughters, the comely Doll 
and the lively Poll; Charlie Loon, the lone 
fisherman living with his boat and nets, who 
rescues the Silver Curlew, the good fairy 
of the tale; King Nollekens of Norfolk, 
lovable but of uncertain temper, managed 
only by his old Nanny; and the Black Imp 
of the Witching Wood, who span Doll’s 
flax and so made her the royal bride but set 
a price upon his black magic. All of these 
are made the more picturesque and memor- 
able by Ernest Shepard’s _ illustrations, 
which, as in the Christopher Robin stories, 
match the writer’s subtlety and charm. This 
is a new collaboration and a fruitful one. 
Let us hope that there will be more of it to 
come. 

The Silver Curlew is a gem for the story 
hour and an evergreen for the book-case of 
the eight to ten year old.—Patric1a Warp. 


Tue Boy’s oF PLaAy IDEAS AND 
Tuincs-To-Do, by Caroline Horowitz. Lond., 
Chatto & Windus, 1953. 7/6d. 

Tue Grrt’s Hanpsook or IpEAS AND 
Tuincs-To-Do, by Caroline Horowitz. Lond., 
Chatto & Windus, 1953. 7/6d. 

Books of Make-and-Do may be made or 
undone by the way they meet two pre- 
requisites: How expensive and/or available 
are the materials required? How simple 
are the instructions for making and doing? 

Two books which can remain calm under 
such questioning are The Boy's Handbook 
of Play Ideas and Things-To-Do and its 
partner The Girls’ Handbook, both by 
Caroline Horowitz for “age 9 to 13”. They 
belong to a series which takes care of other 
age groups, and if the rest of the series is 
as adequate as the titles under review, they 
are a commendable addition to their class. 

The 9 to 13 Handbooks deal with simple 
games and activities based on age-range 
interests — for the boys, morse code 
apparatus, invisible ink, a tug-of-war grip; 
for the girls, sweet baskets, wall masks, a 
racing ‘zoo’. Instructions are easy to follow, 
in most cases need no adult overseeing, and 
are reinforced by two-colour illustrations 
and designs. 

The most ambitious piece in the boys’ 
book, Tiny Town, calls for little more than 
“a solid wooden box”, while two corrugated 
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cardboard boxes (for doll’s house architec- 
ture) are needed for the most elaborate 
item in the girls’ book. Otherwise the 
suggested material should be easily come by 
at home or at school. Even an eye-dropper 
(for a lapel vase) is not likely to strain 
domestic equipment or economy. 

These books, of course, will not have the 
circulation figures of the Sue Barton saga, 
nor the adventures of the ubiquitous 
Biggles, nor will they take the eye of the 
“customer” who aspires to a little private 
nuclear fission or the girl who thinks in 
terms of involved knitting patterns. But 
for those who like to see what comes out at 
the other side of a piece of wood, scissors, 
paste and one girl- or boy-hour, these hand- 
books could give a lively satisfaction —Eve 
POWNALL. 

THe Sttver Cuatr: a story for children, by C. S. 
Lewis. Lond., Geoffrey Bles, 1953. 17/6d. 

The Silver Chair is the latest of four 
similar stories by C. S. Lewis and is pub- 
lished for the first time this year. It is a 
well-produced book: good paper, good print, 
with enough black and white illustrations 
of adequate quality by Pauline Baynes. 

The book is a fantasy like its three pre- 
decessors. Indeed, it is another of the 
thousands of books which have stemmed 
from the Magic Carpet. Here are two 
children, Jill and Eustace, who pop through 
a hole in the school wall into a magic land. 
In their adventures, they fly through the 
air, borne along on the breath of a Lion, no 
less, and they meet a Knight and a Lady in 
Green (who turns out to be a serpent) and 
a Witch. They get trapped by Giants who 
nearly make them into Human Pie, but all 
comes right in the end and they are left 
celebrating with their friends. Through all 
their adventures they are ‘guided by a glum 
Marsh-Wiggle with a heart of gold. 

Lewis plans his story to fall into well- 
defined episodes and he manages to sustain 
suspense from the first page to the last. As 
a result the book should make a good 
children’s serial in a children’s broadcast 
hour. 

One bad fault occurs at the beginning of 
the story when Lewis rides a hobby horse 
of his own. He hates, loathes and detests 
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co-educational schools, but as he calls them 
Experimental Schools our children may not 
get the point. Jill and Eustace went to one 
of these detestable places where they were 
bullied and made miserable, and from which 
they were lucky enough to escape through 
the hole in the wall. 

And now to the crux of the whole matter. 
How much appeal will this story have for 
our boys and girls? It has, I think, a 
moderate amount of appeal only. Fantasy 
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is not a realm for everyone and- many 
children may need an introduction to this 
story. In a school library where the 
librarian may be able to read the first 
chapter the suspense of the story should 
then carry the reader through. But if a 
start is not made, this is a book which could 
just stay on the shelves. 

It should have appeal for average and 
bright youngsters from 10 to 13 years of 
age.—GRACE WARNER. 


New Members 


Australian Capital Territory Branch 


Professional Membership: Miss Clare 
Campbell-Smith, Miss Heather Welch 
Gubbins, Miss Carol Mary Schneider, 
Mr. Thomas Daniel Sprod. 


Student Membership: Brian Sydney Bald- 
win, Carmel Philomene Barry, Coral 
Irene Beikoff, Henry Stewart Broad- 
head, Laurel Sydney Brooks, Margaret 
Elizabeth Crawford, Una Millicent 

. Burns, Alice Catherine Eccles, Judith 
Marion Hampton, Shirley Harrington, 
Jocelyn Elizabeth Key, Leslie Ronald 
Marchant, Richard Phippard, Jennifer 
Mary’ Reynolds, Margaret Irene 
Waight. 


New South Wales Branch 


Affiliate Membership: Mr. George Ball, 
Rev. Donald Maxwell Dadd, Mr. Peter 
Hamilton, Mr. Fred Rushton, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Walton. 


Corporate Membership: Ballina Public 
Library | Committee, | Cumberland 
County Council, Campbelltown Muni- 
cipal Council, Jantzen (Australia) 
Ltd., Municipal Council of Lane Cove, 
N.S.W. Department of Technical Edu- 
cation, N.S.W. University of Tech- 
nology, Western Suburbs Cinemas Ltd. 


Professional Membership: Miss Margaret 
Brolly, Mr. Bedford Dick William 
Butler, Mr. Russel Fletcher Doust, Mr. 
Frederick John Hutchins, Miss Alison 


King, Mr. Neil McNevin, Miss Alison 
Adria Scougall, Mr. Edward Frank 
Webb. 


Professional Membership (Section 4.5): 
Mr. Wilby Laurence Brown. 


Student Membership: Leone Edith Abbot, 
Rosemary Stratford Abbott, Patricia 
Ruby Adamson, Jean Bailey, Margaret 
Balderson, Patricia Margaret Banks, 
Nina Barden, Josephine Marea Bastian, 
Frederick Arthur George Beck, Helen 
Elaine Blackadder, Jean Mary Boden, 
Colleen Mary Brown, Patricia Mary 
Burt, Marie Claire Callanan, Anna 
Elizabeth Clark, Marion Margaret 
Clark, Rosemary Eileen Coyle, Pauline 
Susan Cross, Patricia Curran, Mary 
Margaret Daly, Fay Lorraine Dare, 
Georgina de Cuevas, Jill Edwards, Kay 
Jean Everett, Jeanette Ann Forsyth, 
Joyce Geake, Pamela Winifred Green, 
Barbara Joan Griffin, Margaret Mary 
Hannon, Kathleen Mary Holdom, 
Ruth Jackson Hughes, Peter Hunt, 
Susan Hunt, Janice Claire Johnson, 
Kathleen Kearns, Joyce Kellett, Gillian 
Kimber, Marie Anita Kuttna, Denise 
Laura Linaker, Judith Anne Lum, 
Greta Ann Luttrell, Louisa Jane 
Yabsley McBurney, Pauline Joan 
McCann, Michael Maurice McCarthy, 
Brian Thomas McCunnie, Pauline 
Margaret McGrath, Heather Jean 
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McKay, Jill Campbell McLean, Elva 
Mary Maher, Moira Hannah Manning, 
David Lobb Miller, Joan Olwyn 
Mills, Donna Annette Milward-Bason, 
Patricia Jean Morgan, Anne Shirley 
Mort, Heather Betty May Murray, 
Bruce Roscoe Nield, Patricia Colleen 
O’Shannessy, Sarah Ann Park, Esme 
Rose Pead, Joan Ruth Pearson, Joan 
Patricia Phillips, Yvonne Kathleen 
Robin, Patricia Rosemary Samways, 
Helen Madeleine Saunderson, Rose- 
mary Goode Simmons, Ann Marshall 
Smith, Shirley Stonehill, Moya Mary 
Sullivan, Pamela Ann Taylor, Josephine 
Rose Warren, Patricia Mary Watson, 
Pamela Mary Watt, Jean Woolmington. 


Queensland Branch 


Affiliate Membership: Mr. William Joseph 


Lightbody. 


Professional Membership: Miss Alison 


Amalie Meyers. 


Student Membership: Elizabeth 


Catchpoole, Felicity Clare Collocott, 
Lesbia Constance Alma _ Dobson, 
Heather Edith Eldershaw-Wilson, 
Margaret Florence Harrison, Jean 
Henrietta Hoyling, Elizabeth Gerda 
Jacobsen, Shirley Mary McCorkindale, 
Josephine Clare McDonnell, Maizellah 
Margaret McDougall, Ann Macmillan, 
Margaret Elizabeth Novakoski, Briony 
Jane Travers, Galina Yakimoff. 


South Australian Branch 


Student Membership: Joan Margaret 


Hemmings, Ruth Mary Lotze, Julia 
Anne MacRae, Dorothy Jean Moore, 
Suzanne Penhall, John Drysdale Play- 
‘ford, Eric Albert Thompson, Jean 
Turner: 


Tasmanian Branch 


Corporate Membership: Deloraine Muni- 
cipal Council, Municipality of Spring 
Bay. 

Professional Membership: Miss Theo Elma 
Rennie. 
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Student Membership: Mary Elain Laskey, 


Bridget Lesley Mulcahy, Neta Dorothy 
Orr, Clare Gertrude Ryan. 


Victorian Branch 


Affiliate Membership: Miss Sylvia Joyce 


Cupples, Mr. Gordon William George 
Kirk, Mr. Anthony Sullivan. 


Corporate Membership: Bairnsdale Shire 


Council, Raymond Baxter & Co., 
Brighton Technical School, Common- 
wealth Oil Refineries Ltd., Dunlop 
Rubber Australia Ltd., Electronic 
Industries Ltd., Geelong Municipal 
Library Committee, Kraft Foods Ltd., 
The President, Councillors and Rate- 
payers of the Shire of Kerang, Mac- 
Robertson Pty. Ltd., Melbourne and 
Municipal Tramways Board, Mel- 
bourne Teachers’ College Library, Mil- 
dura City Council, Myer Emporium 
Ltd., National Gas Association of Aus- 
tralia, Northcote County Council, 
Olympic Cables Pty. Ltd., Olympic 
Tyre & Rubber Co. Ltd., Shell Co. of 
Australia Ltd., State Film Centre. 


Professional Membership: Miss Vera Mar- 


garet Dow. 


Student Membership: Dorothy Judith 


Alexander, Catherine Avery Allen, 
Helena Jane Ballard, Wendy Therese 
Banfield, Charmaine Rachel Bennett, 
Louis Norma Boetje, Vira Bray, 
Heather Joan Bremer, Peter David 
Brereton, Waltraut Brockner, Pauline 
Ann Burford, Mavis Eva Burge, Ailsa 
Milligan Burns, Dorothy Margaret 
Caffin, Mary Lachlan Cameron, 
Patricia Mary Capell, Lynette Elaine 
Cerini, Barbara Ann Coleman, Mar- 
garet Mary Cooke, Jane Annette 
Cornell, Lois Jean Davey, Yvonne 
Alyssum de Beaurepaire, Marcella 
Bernadette Ditchburn, Joan Margaret 
Driver, Patsy Ethel Emery, Janis 
Aileen Fenton, Marie Ellen Fitzgerald, 
Wendy Vicars Foote, Annie Eleanor 
Green, Margaret Bronwen Grieve, 
Helen Gwillam, Anne Maydwell Hal- 
ford, Joy Lynette Hallandal, Margaret 
Hargraves, Elizabeth Janette Hassall, 
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Shirley Agnes Hosking, George Hynes, 
Joan Kelleher, Julia Nanette Kelly, 
Judith Lenore Kenward, Wilfred 
Charles Kimber, Ruth Kirsner, Marion 
Catherine Knowles, Shirley Dawn 
Levy, Mary Howard Liston, Sybil 
Eileen Livingstone, Anne Elizabeth 
Lublin, Judith Noreen Lugton, Gloria 
Anne McCormack, Mary Catherine 
McCormack, Judith Morton, Alicia 
May Murdoch, Beverley Doris 
Nicholls, Cessen May Barbara Norman, 
Judith Mary Owen, Helga Anneliese 
Hildegard Pohl, Rupert Bruce Ponting, 
Jennifer Mary Pritchard, Mary Renton, 
Ruth Margaret Reynolds, Gwenda 
Maureen’ Rollinson, John Joseph 
Francis Ryan, Sarah Angela Sassoon, 
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Margaret Jean Scott, Barbara Doris 
Shannon, Pamela Leslie Sholl, Joan 
Alison Smith, Lorayne Jessie Dale 
Smith, William Darbyshire Thorn, 
Jean Cassandra Tindall, Pamela Rose- 
mary Trier, Jack Campbell Tucker, 
Marjorie Clare Tucker, Sigmond Van 
Dantzich, Merle Lois Vaughan, Ann 
Larnach Walker, Shirley Mary 
Warren, Gillean Stewart Webb, Joyce 
Winifred White, Gerald Kevin Wil- 
liams, Wiaczeslaw Wlodimirow, Edith 
Young, Jocelyn Lois Young. 


Western Australian Branch 


Student Membership: Mr. Warwick Ander- 
son Fox. 


Notices and News 


COUNCIL AND ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Association 
was held on 7th December and a meeting 
of the General Council on 7th and 8th 
December. The principal business of the 
Annual Meeting was the adoption of the 
Annual Report and Balance Sheet. The 
Council approved alterations to the By-laws 
and the Examination Regulations and 
Syllabus and also accepted amendments to 
the Constitution for submission to the vote 
of members after their drafting has had 
further consideration. These amendments 
are intended to simplify the administration 
of the Association. Next year the Council 
will meet in May and probably make pre- 
liminary arrangements for a Conference 
in 1955, when the Director-General of 
UNESCO, formerly Librarian of Congress, 
Luther Evans, is expected to be in Aus- 
tralia, 


New Officers 

Officers and Councillors for 1954 are 
listed in this issue. Sir John Latham did 
not stand again as President, and a special 
resolution of thanks to him was carried by 
Council. His work as Chairman of the 
Council and his attention to every detail of 


the Association’s business were especially 
appreciated. In the change over from the 
Institute to the Association we could not 
have had a more illustrious and effective 
President, who gave not only prestige but 
also wise and experienced guidance to the 
Association. Fortunately he will still be on 
the Executive as a Past President. ‘Tis 
successor as President is our former Vice- 
President, Sir John Morris, Chief Justice 
of Tasmania and Chairman of the Tas- 
manian State Library Board, who has just 
returned from an extensive tour abroad. 
Mr. John Metcalfe succeeds him as Vice- 
President. Council also passed a special 
vote of thanks to him for his work as 
Honorary General Secretary. The new 
Honorary General Secretary is Mr. Gordon 
Richardson of the Public Library of New 
South Wales. 


Qualifying Examination 

As set out in the October issue of the 
Journal and the Handbook for 1954, which 
is now available, there are now three com- 
pulsory papers in Cataloguing and Classifi- 
cation, and Council on the recommendation 
of the Board of Examination has further 
modified the Syllabus, to take effect in 1954 
as follows: 
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Candidates must take not less than two 
papers at a time, as before, and may not 
take more than four at a time except by 
special permission of the Board; that is 
new and this is new: a pass in any paper 
will be counted towards a pass in the Quali- 
fying Examination whether the candidate 
passes in the majority of the papers sat for 
or not. 


Handbook and Regulations 

The Handbook for 1954, including exam- 
ination papers for 1952 and 1953 is now 
available, price 6/-. Candidates who have 
not taken any of the examinations before 
are reminded of Regulation 9, “Candidates 
accepted for examination for the first time 
shall not be admitted to examination until 
they have bought from the Association a 
copy of the Handbook including the 
Syllabus.” 

Attention is also drawn to an alteration 
of Regulation 15. In future a candidate 
who is not passed in a paper shall not be 
entitled either to a re-examination of it or 
a report on it, but “he shall, if application 
is made within thirty days of the publica- 
tion of results, be entitled to an arithmetical 
check of his marks upon payment of five 
shillings . . .” 


Examination Closing Date 

The closing date for entries for the Pre- 
liminary Examination, 1954, is 31st March 
and for the Qualifying Examination, 1954, 
28th February. Both examinations will 
begin on 21st June. 


A Wanderer Returns 

More than twenty-five years ago a senior 
officer of the Public Library of New South 
Wales, Miss Joyce Jopling, resigned and 
went to America, where she became a senior 
officer of the Detroit Public Library, in 
charge of its Parents and Teachers Room. 
Now she is retired and has returned to 
Sydney to live. 


Obituary 

We regret to announce the death of one 
of the participants in the Library Seminar 
for South-East Asians in 1952. He was 
Mr. Koranne, Senior Technical Assistant 
in the Delhi University Library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


I have received a letter from Mr. Collier 
of Hobart (and, in consequence, am antici- 
pating one also from Melbourne) criticizing 
my opinion that the Archives of Hobart 
and Melbourne are the most dirty I have 
ever worked in. Mr. Collier writes: ‘I 
think it would have been only fair to state 
that the opinion was formed some five years 
ago, and might no longer apply. Miss 
Frances Freeman, a Fulbright scholar who 
has just completed three weeks’ study in 
the Archives, has volunteered the opinion 
that the Archives in Hobart are the cleanest 
she has ever worked in.’ I cannot withdraw 
my original statements—these Archives 
were most dirty—but I am most happy and 
relieved to hear that at least the Hobart 
Archives are now very clean. My apologies 
and congratulations to Mr. Collier’s clean- 
ing staff. 

R. M. HarTwe tt, 
Professor of Economic History, 
School of Humanities and 
Social Sciences, 

N.S.W. University of Technology. 


I am preparing a project to publish an 
Encyclopedia of Librarianship which I 
hope will be of use to all English-speaking 
librarians. I wonder if I could use this 
letter as a means of asking the readers of 
The Australian Library Journal for any 
comments or suggestions they may have on 
what should be included in the Encyclo- 
pedia. I am especially interested in subjects 
concerning librarianship) in Australia. 
Letters can be sent to me at my home, 
4325 W. Overlook Drive, San Diego 15, 
California, United States of America, or to 
San Diego Public Library, San Diego 1, 
where I am Assistant City Librarian. 

Marco THorNe. 


Surely it is time that some enterprising 
and authoritative body finally settled the 
thorny old problem of where to classify 
Australian literature in the medium-sized 
public library. 

It is a question that confronts every 
librarian charged with the task of estab- 
lishing a library and one which unfortun- 
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ately receives a wide variety of treatment. 
Random examples from Victorian muni- 
cipal libraries show the classification of 
say a contemporary Australian dramatist 
as 899.62, A822.9, 822.9A, A822.2, 819.2, 
819.92 and so on. Moreover it is likely that 
a similar lack of uniformity exists in other 
States. 

All this must surely lead not only to con- 
fusion in the mind of library users, which 
is serious enough, but it must also add to 
the already formidable number of obstacles 
facing a uniform and co-operative State or 
even National library development. It cer- 
tainly does not facilitate the use of printed 
cards, the maintenance of union catalogues, 
the exchange of book lists and inter-library 
activities generally. 

The choice it is true are several and 
Dewey does not help us very much. The 
classification, 899.6 in the 15th revised 
edition of Dewey has been received in some 
quarters with derision. In others the relega- 
tion of our national literature to that section 
of Dewey allotted to “literature of other 
languages”, is unacceptable for reasons 
based largely on national pride and senti- 
ment. It has been suggested that in using 
the inclusive term Austronesian for litera- 
tures such as Papuan, Indonesian, Poly- 
nesian, Melanesian and Micronesian, Aus- 
tralian and others, the editors of Dewey 
intended the section 899.6 to be devoted to 
Australian aboriginal literature. But does 
such a literature exist? If it does it can 
only be in the form of rock carvings and 
inscriptions which if they ever come into 
print would probably be better classified in 
572.994. The legends of the aborigines 
it is true are receiving a new lease of life 
from the Australian publishers, but these, 
based as they are on the spoken rather than 
the written word, should surely be classed 
in 398.2 or if restricted to the religious 
beliefs of the aborigines in 299. Moreover 
there can be no justification for separating 
contemporary aboriginal literature from 
contemporary non-aboriginal literature. 
Hence it appears that 899.6 must either be 
used for Australian literature in general or 
remain an empty section. 

The most popular alternative is the 
addition of an “A” as either a prefix or a 
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suffix to the English literature number 820. 
The possibility of this is hinted at in Dewey 
where it is suggested that Canadian litera- 
ture go in C810, Brazilian literature in 
B869, Latin American in L860 and Mexican 
in M860. However, this involves a change 
from a pure to a mixed notation which, by 
the ‘purist’ classifier, would no doubt be 
frowned on. It lengthens the classification 
and does not entirely overcome the relega- 
tion of Australian literature to a minor, 
makeshift position. Also, the question of 
period subdivisions arises. Are those under 
820 to be used thereby virtually wasting .1 
to .7, or should new periods commencing 
with .1 and applicable only to Australian 
literature be mapped out. 


A third alternative and one little used so 
far is the utilization of 819 for Australian 
literature. This is a section that is empty 
in the 15th edition of Dewey and which 
would lend itself to a full expansion by 
form and period. The resulting class num- 
bers would be no longer than those under 
820 and the books would be shelved along- 
side both the American and English litera- 
tures, which of course is highly desirable. 
It is likely that this is the one section that 
the editors of Dewey have purposely left 
open for local adaption. 


Thus the questions involved are con- 
siderable and they are not ones that should 
be solved by individual librarians. It is 
apparent that most Australian librarians 
would welcome a lead, or let me call it a 
‘directive’ from such an authoritative and 
national body as the Library Association of 
Australia. 

It is not a question of how far to take the 
classification but of where to start and it 
seems ironical that when we cherish both 
our rapid library development throughout 
the greater part of Australia as well as the 
ever-increasing volume of Australian litera- 
ture and the rapid strides being made in 
Australian book printing and publishing, 
we have in our libraries no accepted and 
uniform method of classifying our national 
literature. 

G. J. MACFARLAN, 
Technical O fficer, 
Free Library Services Board of Victoria. 
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BLISS’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
CLASSIFICATION—REJOINDER 


We are grateful for: the publication in 
your July issue of our letter on Bliss’s 
“Bibliographic Classification”, but feel that 
your editorial comment calls for a reply. 


We have had far too much fanaticism in 
classification, and we want to make it per- 
fectly clear that we are not “Blissites” 4 
l’outrance. We can see faults in B.C. and 
virtues in D.C. 


Now that the Bliss Classification has been 
published in full, it is entitled to be con- 
sidered as one of the world’s major general 
classifications. Our idea was to see if we 
could bring about the first step to co-opera- 
tion in revising and improving the classifi- 
cation. Mr. Bliss is now an old man, and 
we none of us live for ever. Moreover our 
list proves that if his classification, with all 
the good work it contains, is not to go the 
way of Cutter’s, its revising and improve- 
ment will have to be largely a Common- 
wealth affair. 


We do not want to be drawn into barren 
polemics about the D.C. Its bad features 
are too well known for us to need to repeat 
them. In brief, it has an excellent notation 
badly allocated, with far too many places 
filled up by subjects considered important 
in Dewey’s time but not so important now. 
He failed to foresee that the explosive 
expansion of knowledge would continue 
long after his own time, and in consequence 
even electrical engineering has to be a sub- 
division of mechanical engineering, and 
developments like wireless and the atomic 
bomb, have to be crammed in well below 
their proper place in the hierarchy, and 
have proportionately long numbers. It is 
entirely unsuited to a university or learned 
library, as we see it. 


Someone has to introduce new ideas, if 
they are to come in at all, and Mr. 
MacDonald of the Australian National 
University has taken the plunge, as did 
Otago University for New Zealand. Why 
not see how it works before condemning it ? 
If it fails, he is responsible to his own 
readers, and to no one else. 
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Your comment on Bliss’s work is a little 
uncharitable. A “philosophy and jargon of 
the 19th century” is apparently a bad 
feature of his work, but not of Dewey’s. 
Determination is apparently somehow dis- 
creditable in Bliss, but not in Dewey. 
Librarians used to Dewey may find DCBA 
more difficult to find or put in order than 
654321; librarians used to Bliss do not. The 
point about embarrassing letter combina- 
tions has been over-stressed ; the few really 
embarrassing ones are easily avoided. We 
cannot imagine the most delicate-minded 
lady librarian blanching when she finds that 
organic nitrogen compounds are_repre- 
sented by COW. BUG and BULL, which 
you refer to, are not used as BU is not 
expanded, but whom would they embarrass ? 

The possible mark for “a hygienic survey 
of private boarding schools for young girls 
in Scotland” is in fact JMYes,PH,5 not 
JMY G’es PH, 5 as printed in your com- 
ment; the apostrophe is never used. These 
excursions into the synthetic are of course 
optional. 


Librarians in the United States have 
almost entirely failed to see in classification 
anything more than a device for arranging 
books on shelves. The true role of classi- 
fication, as it is seen in this country and 
Europe, is not only that, but also the classi- 
fication and indexing of knowledge and to 
permit its easier and more certain retrieval 
from information systems. A group of 
British librarians is studying Ranganathan’s 
work with interest but none of them has 
adopted it for his own library. The Bliss 
Classification is being adopted somewhere 
almost every week, and that is the proof of 
the pudding, it seems to us. 


The fact that Henry E. Bliss is “a 
prophet without honour’. . .” does not 
worry us. The fact that American librarians 
(and to some extent Australians too) 
cannot see beyond Dewey and the dictionary 
catalogue does worry and astonish us, but 
it is not for us to tell them, or you, what to 
do. If Australia wishes to tie herself for 
ever, in the interests of library co-operation, 
to what were recently described here as 
“the dying schedules of Dewey” that is 
Australia’s affair. For ourselves, we honour 
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Dewey, as we honour George Stephenson, 
but we do not pretend that the Rocket is 
just what we need today. 


Yours faithfully, 


D. J. CAMPBELL, 
Librarian, Institute of Cancer Research, 
Royal Cancer Hospital, London, S.W.E. 


C. B. FREEMAN, 
Librarian, Institute of Education, 
University College of Hull. 


P.S.: Your comment seems to suggest 
that B.C. may never be published in full. 
We hasten to point out that this consumma- 
tion was achieved some months ago, with 
the publication of vols. 3 and 4. 


[The fact that some people eat a pudding 
may only prove that they don’t know much 
about puddings, and DC can hardly be 
“entirely unsuited” to the hundreds of 
university and learned libraries in which it 
goes on working, even with its “dying 
schedules”. But my question was not its 
suitability for the present, but that of BC 
for the future, and whilst the well known 
bad features of DC’s Technology class are 
rubbed in again, nothing is said about the 
not so well known cross division of this 
class by BC, between B-C, Physics and 
Chemistry and U, the Useful arts, and of 
Recreation between H, Anthropology and 
V, Fine arts, etc. 


As for philosophy and jargon, unlike 
Bliss and Ranganathan, Dewey did not 
associate his system with a questionable 
metaphysic, or an imposing terminology. 
Bliss, however, even with his 76 Relevant 
definitions, is not as bad as Ranganathan. 


Neither was my question that of 
dictionary versus classified catalogue, with 
either DC or BC. But with this question 
raised it needs to be pointed out that BC is 
used by the National University in Aus- 
tralia and Otago University in New 
Zealand only for the shelf, and that their 
catalogues are not classified. Also, it does 
not seem to be sufficiently well known that 
“Dewey and the dictionary catalogue” do 
not necessarily go together; he himself 
offered his notation and his relative index, 
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his 1, 2, 3, and his a, b, c, for cataloguing, 
and as an end to the dictionary catalogue. 
Able promoter, with La Fontaine, and 
enthusiastic, but amateur and inexperienced 
Otlet then offered UDC as an improvement 
on DC, and in Great Britain it secured con- 
siderable support, largely through the infec- 
tious, but unscholarly and _ unscientific 
enthusiasm of Dr. Bradford, who only 
vaguely realised Otlet’s elementary con- 
fusions of classification and notation, and 
of ‘document specification’ with document 
indexing, and tried to put the blame on 
Dewey. And now BC and CC are the rival 
remedies of both DC and UDC as cata- 
loguing instruments. 


A fair example of the quality of much of 
Bliss’s argument is his adoption of the false 
antithesis of classification and alphabetical 
arrangement, as a means of discrediting the 
latter, which is a logical classification, and 
an index classification, on which all 
“knowledge . . . retrieval from information 
systems” depénds, because the subject 
classifications are not index classifications. 


What is our purpose, the retrieval of 
knowledge, or its classification? Is the 
major hoped for value of library catalogues 
and bibliographies a generic relation of 
literature or is it easy, certain, and direct 
retrieval of specific references or entries 
from large accumulations? It may be useful 
and possible to combine the two in some 
current abstracts and indexes, but for 
cumulated catalogues may not the serious 
difficulties of the general classifications lie 
not in the notational weaknesses of any one 
of them, and not only in the lack of corres- 
pondence with current needs and concepts 
that overtakes all of them, but in inherent 
limitations and inflexibilities of subject 
classification and notation for the indication 
of infinite variations of subject specification 
and qualification ? 


Do any of the users of BC accept Bliss’s 
consensus theory and his contention that he 
has finally discovered and revealed a per- 
manent and inherent order of nature and 
the sciences, or that he has really solved 
the problem of a subject sub-classification 
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of the forms, aspects and processes of sub- 
jects and their literature in his Systematic 
schedules ? 

Who is it that should be worried and 
astonished, and who is it that cannot see? 
After all the theoretical assumption and 
almost political propaganda there has been 
in Great Britain and Europe for over half 
a century for the subject classification of 
bibliography, what is there to see? 

Alphabetical specific entry as developed 
by Cutter and Billings, and Library and 
Congress and the H. W. Wilson Company 
in America, and Anderson in Australia, 
has its illogicalities, but even without its 
rationalization by Kaiser in his Systematic 
indexing, and other possible improvements, 
does it show the same degree of logical con- 
fusion and linguistic inflexibility as the 
so-called logical . classifications ? 

Has not the case for them rested too 
much on a confusion of physical with 
bibliographical science, too on 
assumption and too little on considered and 
certain evidence, too much on feeling and 
wishful thinking? 

Compared with a good direct alphabetical 
index is even a good classified one any 
more than an approximate instrument, only 
saved by its indirect alphabetical index? 
Why are encyclopedic reference books 
increasingly alphabetical, and preferred that 
way by readers and reference librarians? 
What classified literature indexes and 
abstracts in any field of knowledge are 
there equal, for easy, certain, and direct 
retrieval of specific information, to the 
alphabetical law digests, the alphabetical 
Engineering Index and the Wilson indexes, 
to the United States Surgeon General’s 
Catalogue, and Index Medicus? 

Should the advocates of subject classified 
cataloguing really be astonished at the per- 
sistence of the dictionary catalogue and 
alphabetical reference books, as long as the 
subject classifications do not fulfil their so 
oft repeated and rival promises in actual 
achievement? Should they not be worried 


enough to reconsider their view about the 
true role of subject classification, whatever 
their countries and whatever their chosen 
classification? J.W.M.] 


-jects but also of particular books. 
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SCHLAGWORTKATALOG 


Kino, Hetmut: Schlagwortkatalog der Univer- 
sitats—und Landesbibliothek Hall (Saale). 
Leipzig, 1953. (Zentral-blatt fiir Bibliothek- 
wesen, Beiheft 76.) 

In 1942 the library of the University of 
Halle in Germany started a new system of 
subject headings. This monograph pub- 
lished by the German Central Journal of 
Librarianship gives the rules for the assign- 
ment of subject headings in that particular 
library. The rules relate to an alphabetical 
catalogue, using Schlagwort—headings as 
distinct from the Stichwort (Catchword )— 
heading. Although the headings resemble 
the subject-headings familiar to Australian 
librarians, it appears that the catchword 
method widely used in Germany has 
strongly influenced the system. Probable 
influence of the U.D.C. classification is 
shown by the use of symbols to indicate 
sub-division of headings. These factors 
result in the specification not only of sub- 
There 
are 13,500 headings plus 8,400 references to 
16,000 titles out of which only 1,500 titles 
are entered under more than one heading. 

Those who are interested in the intricacies 
of subject headings will find the rules and 
the explanatory introduction quite stimu- 
lating material for discussion. — E. F. 
KuNz. 


A DIRECTORY 


C.S.LR.O. has published a Directory 
of Australian Scientific and Technical 
Research Centres, by G. J. Wylie and N. F. 
Lowe, which shows that more is being done 
in Australia, and by more bodies, than may 
be supposed. There are 295 entries, and 43 
pages of indexes. The compilers are to be 
congratulated, and the only criticism we 
have to make is that there might have been 
some reference to libraries in the Introduc- 
tion. Their part in scientific and technical 
research and their importance in the 
dissemination of scientific and_ technical 
information has still to be realised in Aus- 
tralia. Not only special libraries, such as 
those of C.S.I.R.O. itself, but general 
reference libraries are important in 
research, and the local public library is 
important in dissemination. The Directory 
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is free from the Secretary (General 
Administration), C.S.LR.O., 314 Albert 
Street, East Melbourne, Vic. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW 

The Association of Assistant Librarians, 
London, has published a third edition of 
A. R. Hewitt’s Summary of Public Library 
Law in England and Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, price 6/- in London, 5/- 
to members of the Library Association. 

In Australia this is a useful work for 
comparative study, and we could well do 
with a summary of library legislations in 
Australia. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANSHIP 
A Course in N.S.W. 


A course in Children’s Librarianship will 
be held at Mosman Municipal Library from 
Monday, 17th May, to Friday, 21st May, 
1954, provided that enough students enrol. 

A fee of £3/3/o will be charged for the 
course. 

The syllabus will centre round three 
topics, viz: 

(a) The Children Themselves. 

A study of children, their mental 
and physical development, their 
needs and interests as related to and 
served by the library. 

(b) Children’s Books and Reading. 

A study of children’s stories includ- 
ing story-telling, and of children’s 
books, leading to their evaluation. 

(c) The Library and the Child. 

The librarian, qualities and qualifica- 
tions. Organizing the library to meet 
the needs of the child. Teaching the 
child to use the library tools. 
Reference work. 

The programme will consist of lectures, 
practical work, observation in children’s 
libraries, and other related activities which 
will occupy each day from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

It will not be possible in such a short 
course to treat the topics at an advanced 
level, but there will be much of value and 
interest to members of the class who wish 
later to take the Qualifying Examination. 

Preference will be given to applicants 
already working in children’s libraries and 
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they will be expected to undertake some 
preliminary reading on each topic. Reading 
lists will be supplied to all applicants for 
the course. 


Application forms should be forwarded 
in time to reach Miss D. Ryan, Hon. Sec- 
retary, N.S.W. Branch, Section for Library 
Work with Children and Young People, 
c/- School Library Service, Bent Street, 
Sydney, on or before 2nd February, 1954. 
Applications received after that date will 
be considered in relation to any vacancies 
that exist. Fees should accompany appli- 
cation forms. 


A FILM CATALOGUE 


A catalogue of scientific and technical 
films has been compiled and published by 
the Sydney Scientific Film Society, Science 
House, Gloucester Street, Sydney, 1953. 
This Society owes much and not least this 
catalogue to the energy and initiative of its 
honorary secretary, Mr. A. R. Michaelis, of 
the University of Sydney. The films are 
classified by subject with explanatory notes 
and an indication of the libraries from 
which they may be borrowed. 


Ten shillings is the price of this catalogue 
of over 140 pages and it will be worth far 
more than that to every library and 
organization using films. 


THE EDITOR 


The Acting Editor of the Journal from 
the first issue in July 1951 to the January 
issue 1954 has been Mr. John Metcalfe, 
who as Honorary General Secretary of the 
Association has also been its business 
manager. With the next issue, the Queens- 
land Branch will manage the editing, 
printing and distribution of the Journal, 
with Mr, Harrison Bryan, of the University 
Library, St. Lucia, Brisbane, as Editor. 
Advertising will continue to be managed by 
the Honorary General Secretary, who is 
now Mr. Gordon Richardson, of the Public 
Library of New South Wales, Macquarie 
Street, Sydney. 


The General Council passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Metcalfe. 
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ARNHEM LAND 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS PEOPLE 
by 
Ronald and Catherine Berndt 


The fascinating and colourful story of the Arnhem 
Land coast and its natives —their association with 
Indonesian voyagers, Malayans, Macassans from the 
Celebes and people from adjacent islands — their 
endeavour to maintain their cultural independence and 
their defence of their territory against the inroads of 
alien visitors. This volume is addressed to the general 
reader rather than the scientific specialist. Of some 
260 pages, it is lavishly illustrated. 30/- 


CHESHIRES 


ELIZABETH HOUSE BASEMENT, 338 LITTLE COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE 
(Right opposite McEwan's) 
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Australasian Medical Publishing Company Limited, corner of Seamer and Arundel Streets, Glebe, Sydney. 
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